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For the Companion. 


JOURNALISM FOR GIRLS. 


Scarcely a week passes that does not bring me 
a letter or a visit from some young woman who 
is anxious to adopt journalism as a profession. 
Having been engaged in active journalism for 
some twenty years, I suppose that I can speak 
with the voice of experience. To most of these 
young women I give about the same advice : 

“If you are sure that journalism is your 


vocation—-if you are sure that you do not single | 


it out from others simply because you think the 
work will be light and agreeable, or because you 
have failed at something else—you might make a 
beginning and see what you can do.”’ 

“But the beginning,” they say, “that is the 
difficulty.” 

Do you know what to do when you encounter 
a difficulty ? Surmountit. There is no profession 
that is not approached by ways hedged in with 
difficulties. If you have it in you, you will 
only get from them additional stimulus for the 
fight. 

When young women write to me from the 


country that their aspirations are journalistic, | 


and at the same time that New York is their 
Mecca, I advise them to stay where they are and 
“try it on a dog,’’ as they say in the theatrical 
profession. Let them write for their local paper, 


even if they are not paid, as practice is necessary | 


before they can command a paying position. 

I worked for two years in a newspaper office 
before I received a cent of pay for my work, and 
I was glad of the opportunity. To be sure I was 
not tied down to hours. I had certain depart- 
ments that I volunteered to fill for the sake of the 
practice. 

In my opinion a newspaper office is the only 
school where practical journalism can be taught, 
and I was getting my education for nothing. 

At that time there were not as many young 
women employed on the daily papers as there 
are to-day. Then they were the exception; now 
they are almost the rule. Miss Hutchinson, of 
the Tribune, Miss Ballard, of the Sun, and, later, 
I myself were the only women who held respon- 
sible positions on the New York press. 

My beginning was in Newark, New Jersey, 
and after I had acquainted myself pretty well 
with the business of general utility in a morning- 
newspaper office, I applied for the position of 
Newark correspondent of the New York Tribune 
ata salary of twelve dollars a week, and got it. 
I forget just how long I held it, but it was for 
two or three years. 

In the meantime I had been advanced to the 
dignity of a paid position on the Newark paper, 
which gave me fifteen dollars a week; so that I 


was earning twenty-seven dollars a week by | 


journalistic work, which was considered very 
good pay for a woman—or girl, as I was then in 
my teens, though at the last end of them. Then 
I added a weekly letter to a Western paper to my 
labors, which brought me in another ten dollars 
and made me think that I was getting rich. 

After a while the Tribune dropped me, the 
managing editor, having discovered that I was a 
young woman, and fearing that for that reason I 
might miss some important piece of news and let 
the Tribune get ‘‘beaten.’’ The city editor, whom 


I met every week, was not afraid to have a/ 


woman at the post; but he had to yield when the 
managing editor commanded, so my connection 
with the Tribune was severed. 

I did not have long to wait for something 
better. Before a week was out I was engaged by 
Mr. Bennett to write book reviews for the Herald, 
‘on space.’”” That was harvest time for me. 
Column rates were almost double what they are 
now, and I made as much ina day as I bad made 
ina week on the Tribune. But this did not last 
more than two years. 

Then I was put ona salary of thirty dollars a 
week, and had the musical and dramatic criticisms 
to write, as well as the book reviews. It was 
pleasant work. That is it was so then, when I 
was younger and enjoyed theatre-going more 
than I do to-day. 

I held this position for about five years. In 
the meantime I wrote two or three letters to out- 
of-town papers, and added to my income in that 
way. As I grew older I did not see a particularly 
pleasant prospect for old age, for a small salary 
augmented by correspondence is an unsatisfactory 
thing at best. 

It was then—that is, just about ten years ago— 
that, having a little money laid by, I determined 
to realize the dream of my life—to have a paper 
of my own. I took my younger brother, who 


was also on the Herald, into my confidence, and 


he took me into his; for it was not until then 
that I learned that he, too, had a bank-account, 
| and The Critic was the result. 

I have never had occasion to regret this step; 


| indeed, I have had every reason to congratulate | 


myself upon it; but I don’t mind telling you that 
| I might not if we had not had a good business 
| manager associated with us. When I look back, 
I am astonished at the magnitude of the under- 
| taking; but Ido not say that I would not do it 
| again,—given the same age, that is,—for youth is 
| rash as well as enthusiastic. 
| I have been personal in this article, not from 
vanity, but simply to illustrate by my own 
experience that a woman may be successful in 
journalism; but then I think that she may be 
quite as successful in other ways, and that she 
may engage in other lines of business whereby 
she can lay up more money for a rainy day. 

When old age comes creeping on, a woman 
cannot run about with her note-book and pencil. 
If she can get an interest in a paper, which is 
difficult if the paper is worth having an interest 
in, her future may be assured; but otherwise let 
her save what she can while she has something 
to save. 

Iam very sorry to say that while journalism 
seems to be quite as much a woman’s as a man’s 





deal of the work that women reporters are doing. 

There are certain papers which seem to think 
| that women should write up the gossip and 
scandals of social life, and play the réle of Peep- 
| ing Tom. 
| do. 


| Idonot blame the women for this so much as 


| I blame their employers; they have to do what 
| they are told, or sacrifice their positions, and 
| they cannot always afford to do that. Women 





profession nowadays, I cannot commend a great | 


They are not given dignified work to 


|reporters have said to me: ‘“‘You ought to be | 


| thankful that when you were in daily journalism 
| women were not expected to do the unpleasant 
| work, to furnish the tittle-tattle and small-beer 
| chronicle.” 

It is quite true that unless women journalists 
|are willing to do this sort of thing there is not 
| much chance for them. Of course there are some 
| few who do not do the ‘scullery work"’ of the 
office, but they are the exceptions in New York. 

I cannot speak of Boston, Philadelphia or the 
West. I believe that it is different in the two cities 
mentioned; and do not, | beg, understand me to 
say that all the women journalists in New York 
do “seullery work.” 
as good a class of work as the men, but on the 
paper where the most women are employe(, the 
character of their work is not elevating. 

There is, however, a certain class of newspaper 
work for which women are particularly adapted, 
| and which is of an agreeable nature, such as the 
| writing of special articles on other subjects in 





better class of interviewing and paragraphing. 

If you look over the daily papers, particularly 
the Saturday or Sunday editions, you will usually 
see a whole page devoted exclusively to woman 
and her ways, and much more material of the 


shows that the editor appreciates that he has in 
his women readers an audience worthy of culti- 
vation; and who should know better than women 
how to cater for that clientéle? Indeed, publishers 
of periodicals generally have awakened to the 
fact that the largest number of their readers are 
| women, and they are making a special bid for 
their patronage. So the young woman who 
wants to be a journalist has a much better chance 
to-day than she had when I began. 

She was a luxury then; now she is a necessity. 


writing: If the young woman is writing on 
| feminine subjects, she may show her femininity 
by the way she expresses herself, but if she is 


the drama, literature or general subjects, she 
ought not to betray her sex by a certain sort of 
smartness that is feminine but not womanly. 

Let her eschew such expressions as ‘‘charm- 


she is writing of things that deserve more dignified 
treatment. 

I know of a certain editorial page to which a 
very clever woman contributes editorials on 
social. and political subjects, and I can always 
tell them by their feminine ‘‘smartness’’ and 
| their ejaculatory manner. And yet I have no 
| doubt but that the writer congratulates herself 
upon concealing her sex behind her pen. 

As for the pay of women journalists, it varies. 
It is never very high, unless the woman has done 





something to make her work especially valuable, | them up the side instantly. 


| deck, about half-past three of a dreary morning, 


| Alaska. 


| tiresome affair. 


in which case she is paid as wellas aman. As During their six hours of waiting we looked 


for the opportunities in the metropolis, they are | often down at their curious outfit! Their boats, 


few. | which were about twenty-five feet long and eight 
Most young women who come to New York | feet broad, were built of walrus hides sewed 
stand no chance at all. Others who come with | together and laced over a strong wooden frame 
strong letters of introduction to editors are given | which is put together with hide lashings. These 
an opportunity to doan occasional bit of ‘‘space’’ | little vessels are built with high, flaring sides; 
work. If they do it well they are given more, evidently it would be difficult to capsize one of 
and in the course of time they gain a foothold; | them. 
but it is not necessarily very secure. | Each boat is capable of carrying from twenty- 
At the same time I do not want to discourage | five to thirty men, women and children, with all 
any young woman who has it in her to become a | their trading, household, and camping goods for 
successful journalist, any more than I want to three months, and always three or four dogs. 
encourage any young woman who has it not in| When our visitors found they had to wait, they 
her. | stowed themselves away like so many rats. 
Had I the millions of the Vanderbilts, I should | Some of them slept curled up so that head and 
still continue journalistic work, because I like it | feet were near together; some lay stretched out 
and I do not believe that any one can be happy | at full length, smoking; some quietly fed on 
without work of some sort. It gives a serious | dried deer or seal meat; others chewed pieces of 
interest to life, without which living would bea whale, black skin with a layer of blubber an inch 
thick on it cut partially through like caramels. 
|Some gazed listlessly at the ship, while the 
| children and dogs crawled over bags and people 
| alike, trying to get in comfortable positions. 
| 


JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 


For the Companion. 


OUR ESKIMO VISITORS. 


At ten o’clock they were allowed to come 
| aboard, and soon seemed to have taken possession 
of the ship. 

‘“‘Here’saboatfull | Men and women, old and young, climbed over 
of them savages | the side in any fashion, the men carrying their 
coming alongside | sealskin bags containing articles to trade, and 
the port side, sir;| many of the women having young babies on 
shall I allow them | their backs. 
to come on board ?”’ The babies were carried loosely inside the 
said the quarter-| women’s waist-belted, deerskin blouses, and 
master of the watch | seemed perfectly indifferent as to the positions 
to the officer of the | they were forced to assume. The head was 
deck. | sometimes visible above the hood of the blouse 

They and_ the| when it was thrown back, but sometimes it was 
sleepy ‘‘anchor- | entirely concealed. 
watch”’ were pacing Such children as were too old to be carried and 
up and down the | too young to climb, were left in the boats to keep 
company With the dogs. But they soon rebelled 
against being so ignored, and attracted our 
attention by loud complaints. 

Then an old woman went down and tied the 
children, one at a time, on the end of a rope, and 

Our vessel, the Thetis, was then cruising in the | they were hauled up on deck like so many sacks 
Arctic Ocean in the vicinity of northwestern | of potatoes, bumping against every step of the 
We had arrived off one of the principal | ‘ssea ladder.’’ When swung in over the ship's 
points of land about midnight, and had come to/| rail they manifested no emotion but anxiety to 





endeavoring to keep awake and warm for another 
half-hour. Then the ever-cheerful “eight bells’’ 
would announce to those going off watch, the 
arrival of the sleepy and growling ‘‘reliefs.”’ 


'anchor. The watch had been “piped down,”’ and get on board. They were soon treated to a hard- 


There are several who do | 


everything made snug for the night. | tack apiece, and seemed as happy as children 
The officer of the deck, walking to and fro, | could be. 
building air-castles, had little expected anything| The first thought of our visitors was for 


to relieve the monotony of the watch, when he | ‘‘cowcow”’ (food). If that was not forthcoming, 





| discovered a native ‘“‘oomiak’’ making for the| they would produce their pipes and ask for 


which women are interested than dress—the | 


permitted to wield an editorial pen on music, art, | 


ing,” “bonny,” “‘simply captivating,”’ etc., when | 


same sort scattered throughout the paper. This | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 








ship. Then the arrival was formally announced | ‘‘mikinini toback,’’ invariably demanding in the 
to him as above reported. | most off-hand manner ‘‘matchee”’ if the tobacco 

The season was that of the midnight sun. The| had been given. We were curious to see what 
sun itself was, at the time, under clouds, and a | they had to sell, but nothing would induce them 
cold, drizzling rain to begin trading 


fell. Still the night until they had fin- 


was light as day, ished their roam- 
and our surround- ings about the 


ings were in plain 
view. 

Thus our anchor- 
ing had been seen 
by a party of trav- = 
elling natives on 
shore. As soon as 
they could collect 
their babies, dogs, 
and articles for 


ship’s deck, begged 
some food, and had 
a sinoke. 

When ready to 
show his stock in 
trade, a man would 
reach into his bag, 
pull out a pipe, or 
some flint spear- 
heads, or the skin 





trade, they had of a_ half-grown 

started to pay us a fox. 

visit. Although he might 
In summer these have much _ better 


people keep no reckoning of daily time. As they | articles in the bottom of the bag, he would not 


But she must be especially adapted to the work, | have no other time-piece than the sun, which is | give us even a look at them until he had dis- 
and be willing to begin at the foot of the ladder. | always up, they work or travel when so inclined, | posed of his poorer goods. 
Just one word of advice as to the style of | and sleep when tired. 


The Eskimos are 
To them it did not seem born traders, and accustomed to haggle so much 
strange to get into their boats at half-past two | among themselves that they are more than a 
o'clock in the morning for a visit to the ‘“‘aaganini | match at that game for the patience of most 
oomiakpuk’’ (big ship). | white men. When the bargaining became 
As soon as their boat reached the Thetis they | spirited, it was at times-very laughable to a 
began climbing up the ship’s side, in spite of the spectator, though aggravating to the purchaser. 
emphatic ‘“‘No/”* with which the officer of the deck After half an hour’s exchange of sign and 
had answered the quartermaster’s question. All| other language, I had succeeded, as I supposed, 
efforts made by him and the “anchor watch’’ | in clinching a bargain with one old man for a 
failed to keep the decks clear of visitors, who did | bunch of white fox-skins. Though he had squeezed 
not seem able to understand the officers’ sign | me out of an extra bag of flour I thought I had 
language. done pretty well. But the old fellow discovered 
Then Aleuka, our interpreter, was ‘turned | a small hole in one of the bags. Iam not sure 
out’’ to come and explain to the visitors that they | but he made it himself. It took another half- 
would be allowed to keep their boat alongside hour for him to convince me that if I wanted 
but that they must not come aboard till later in | those skins, I must add to the price a whole 
the day. Upon this they returned to their boat, | paper of needles and a spool of cotton to repair 
which was joined soon afterwards by three the hole, and a box of matches to repay him for 
others. All remained alongside until half an | the flour which had probably leaked through it. 
hour after ‘“‘quarters’’ (half-past nine o’clock), Thinking I might have better luck with the 
when a nod from the officer of the deck brought | women, I next sought to buy a pipe from a girl 
about fifteen years of age. But she overreached 









me. 


scissors, and comb that she exacted. 

But the most laughable trading was for cotton 
drilling wanted by the natives. They bargained 
for so many fathoms, instead of yards, and 
measured it by stretching their arms full length. 
They understood perfectly the secret of the width 
of the thumb in measuring, and it was necessary 
to watch them closely. 


short of stature, few of them could span six feet, 
and our two yards generally made a satisfactory 
fathom. 

The spectacle of some sailor trying to indicate 
his offer of five fathoms by frantically shaking 
five fingers in the face of a hideous old man, and 
then throwing his arms out wildly as if to 
embrace him, was highly amusing. 

When ‘all hands’’ were ‘piped to dinner,” 
thoughts of trading vanished from the natives’ 
minds. Their absorbing desire was to get the 
food leftover. Around the hatches and skylights 
they stretched themselves out on the deck, lying 
“spoon fashion’’ with their heads resting on the 
hatch-combings. There they waited like well- 
trained dogs in a dining-room. Their eyes rolled 
about watching every movement of the eaters. 
They coaxingly nodded their heads when they 
caught an eye below. 

A few pieces of bread and hardtack were tossed 
up the hatch by some one who wished to see them 
scramble for it, but they received nothing else 
until every one below had finished eating. Then 
what a feast they had. 

Naturally the prettiest girls got large shares, 
but they would always give their husbands or old 
parents more than half, swallow the rest as 
quickly as possible, and then begin begging 
again as if they had received none. The amount 
some of them ate was astounding. They would 
devour almost anything, our worst being infi- 
nitely better than their best, but I saw several 
turn up their noses at curry and throw it 
overboard. 


The children seemed to fare the best, for they | 


made numerous friends amongst the sailors, who 
saved part of their own dinners for them, and in 
addition their parents never refused them part 
of their own scanty stock. Some of the young- 
sters after dinner really seemed to have their 
appetites appeased for awhile. The favorites 
had distinctly increased in girth, notwithstanding 
the swelled-out appearance their fur clothing 
always gives them. 


After dinner all hands joined in smoking and | and sewed towards themselves. They seemed | 
| . 


playing. 
when they can get it. 
cigar—all are equally welcome. 

As they are good athletes, they went through 
their exercises in return for presents of tobacco. 
They wrestle in the Greco-Roman style. Two 
boys about six years old, being 
matched against each other, took 
the regulation lock, clinched and 
applied the first strain as deliber- 
ately asold men. All the lads were 
strong and active. They tugged 
to the last moment, and fell heavily, 
but were saved from bruises by 
the thickness of their clothing. 

One little fellow, the son of the 
chief, felt rather chagrined at being 
thrown twice by a boy slightly 
heavier than himself. To clear his 
reputation he placed his hands on 
the deck, threw his legs up and over 
his shoulders and hopped on his 
hands half the length of the ship. 

This excellent exhibition by a boy 
six years old was received with 
rounds of applause, and by the time 
he left the ship he carried about a 
bucketful of old pipes, pieces of tobacco, hard- 


tack, etc., and was lording it over the other boys, | their own instruments being limited to the drum | 


with an old sailor cap on his head. He revelled 
in the delightful name of ‘‘Chumeroilik,’’ and his 
picture can be seen as the smallest one of the 
youthful smokers. 

When tired of the children’s fun, we got the 
grown people dancing. 

The only musical instrument they use in 
dancing is a sort of drum, made of very thin 


But as they were rather 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


They beat on the under rim of the hoop 
| with a small stick. 


These drums are much used by their medicine 


men, whose course of treatment is to dance 
around the patient, singing and shouting and 
beating the drum. The duration of this heroic 
treatment is strictly limited by the value of the 
sick person’s worldly possessions. 
| In dancing, all sing a monotonous, inimitable 

song, and beat time with 
the drum. The men stamp 
the feet, jump around, 
throw arms and bodies 
into all positions with 
quick, jerky movements, 
and occasionally give 
vent to grunts and shouts. 

The women, standing 
with the feet close to- 
gether, always on the 
ground, keep time by 
bending the knees at 
every stroke of the drum, 
and sway their arms, 
bodies and heads with 
some grace. Those who 
did not join in the fun 
settled down on deck to 
work in the most natural 
manner, as if they had 
come to stay. 

Some made clothes, 
sewing their deerskins 
with sinew very neatly; 
others made or mended 

shoes, chewing the leather to give it the proper 
shape. Others worked walrus ivory into pipes, 
snuff-boxes or needle-cases, and the tired ones 
slept in out-of-the-way corners. 

The shoemakers seemed to excite the most 
interest by their hard chewing of the leather. 
The women do itall. The uppers of the boots, 
beautifully made, with thoroughly water-tight 
seams, appear to be easy enough sewing. But 
the soles are made of the skin of the flipper of the 
seal, which is very thick and hard. 

A piece cut about two inches longer and wider 

than the sole of the boot is soaked, and then 
turned up an inch 
all around by a 
crimping process, 
done entirely by the 
front teeth. This 
sole is then sewed, 
perfectly water- 
tight, to the upper. 
I had two pairs 
made for me on 
board, and found 
them very comfort- 
able. 

The best boot- 
makers can be told 
by their short front 
teeth, which are 
rubbed down with 
a piece of stone 
when they become 
uneven. 

Some of the women, who seemed to have no 
work of their own, saw one of the men repairing 
|a torn flag, and immediately volunteered for 
work of asimilar kind. They were attracted, I 
suppose, by the easy material to sew through, 
and the hope of a reward at supper-time. They 
worked steadily, and by night had repaired two 
old flags and made a complete new one. 

In sewing they sat flat on the deck, held the 
two parts of the material together with their feet, 





They were allowed to keep the needles and 
| thimbles with which they had been working. 

| After supper our band came on deck and 
| played for the benefit of the natives. 


Never before had they heard anything like it, 


already described, and a small fiddle about eight 
| inches long, with one sinew string. 

| After their first laughable start of surprise 
| they could not keep still, but crowded around the 


players, laughing, jabbering, dancing, and all 


| acting like children. Some of the crew danced 
waltzes and galops, much to their enjoyment. 
At eight o'clock the order given to the natives 


I am convinced that the pipe was not worth | walrus skin stretched over a hoop with a handle |to leave the ship caused them a sad surprise. 
the half-pound of powder, box of caps, pair of | to it. 


They saw no reason why they should depart 
| while the Thetis remained at that anchorage. 
The clean decks afforded them admirable sleeping 
room, they had received plenty of food for little 
or no work, and several of them had refused 
good offers in trade, expeeting to get better prices 
later. Many of them had rested well, and were 
just beginning to enjoy their stay. 

But the orders of the officer of the deck were 
peremptory—the ship must be cleared of natives 
before ‘all hands’? were ‘piped down.’’ The 
master-at-arms became emphatic in his sign 
language. 

So with the sun shining brightly after half-past 
eight in the evening, the boats were loaded down 
with the jabbering, excited men, women, babies 
and dogs. How busily the poor people stowed 
away in their sealskin bags the old shoes, caps, 
clothes, tin cans and everything they had 
managed to beg or buy during their visit! 

As the bugle began to ‘‘sound off” and announce 
bedtime aboard, the last old woman was seen off 
the ship. The hide-ropes were cast off, the 
paddles manned, and with much waving and 
shouting our visitors left us to enjoy a little 
| quiet until they should return on the morrow. 

E. 8. 


+r 


} 
} For the Companion. 


OFF HIS GUARD. 


Will Ogden was a young Australian whose 
knowledge of natural history had secured for 
him the acquaintance of naturalists in Sydney, 

|and the opportunity to go in search of certain 
| scarce specimens of the fauna of the country, 
| much wanted for museums: 
| He had already been absent some time, and 
| thus far on his trip into the interior he had had 
good luck in his work of collecting, and no 
special trouble with the natives. Nevertheless 
he was not in a fair way to bring home either his 
specimens or his own bones. 
| Of this probability he was about to receive a 
| broad enough hint, which, nevertheless, was 
destined to be thrown away upon him. 
| It happened on a certain morning that Ogden, 
after his bath in the stream, returned to camp in 
a roundabout way. As he drew near he was 
surprised to see his black fellows,—Yokkai and 
Yanki, Kawri and Kassi, Mawa and Marbora,— 
not engaged as they should have been, in getting 
ready for the day’s march, but squatted in a 
group, talking excitedly. The mistrustful glances 
they now and then threw in the direction of the 
river made him guess that the talk was of him. 

Full of curiosity, he crept from one convenient 
tree to another until he was near enough to hear 
what was being said. 

It was Yokkai, a black of repulsive aspect, who 
was speaking, his little eyes twinkling with eager 
malice. 

‘“‘The master,’ so the words fell upon Ogden’s 
ear, “is no good. For him it’s all work, no 
tobacco. He’s stingy; he’s got plenty, but he 
won’t give it to us, not he. He’s stingy, I say. 
Do you know what ought to happen? He ought 
to fall into the river there, and let the water 
choke him. Then we’d have the tobacco—be 
rich—no one so rich. He would if you weren’ta 
pack of old women —”’ 

‘“‘We’re not old women,” interrupted Kassi, 
with resentment, ‘‘but the white man is dangerous. 

| He’sa devil. The baby of the gun is always in 
his belt. There’s no end to the deaths that come 
| from it. You touch him, you'll see. Bang! 
| You roll over; it’s all up with you. I'll have 
| nothing to do with it.’” 

“There! See? What did I say?’’ exclaimed 


The boys use tobacco in any form | more than pleased when they were given a good| Yokkai. ‘‘You’re old women. The baby of the 
An old pipe, a cigarette, a | supper of hardtack and coffee for their work.| gun’s no use. 


The other day he raised it at a 
| bird—bang! 


but the bird flew away; wasn’t 
| hurt; you saw that. It wouldn’t hurt you more 
| than the bird. The magic’s left it; worn out. 
| Besides, the master’s a soft white man; he don’t 
shoot anybody. He’s no more 
good than a black man. But he’s 
richer.”” 

“Tf we could catch him when he 
wasn’t looking,’’ ventured one of 
the younger blacks. 

“Of course that’s the way. Do 
you think I’m a fool ?”’ 

“That’s it, that’s it,’’ said Kassi. 
‘You can’t catch him when he isn’t 
looking. He never sleeps. There’s 
no catching him.’’ 

“Yes there is, too, I tell you,’ 
retorted Yokkai, “every day, any 
day you can do it. Just watch 
your chance, then take it. Get 
behind him and give him a blow on 
the head. I'll give him a knock 
myself, if you others will jump on 
him when I shout. It’s easy. Then 

we'll pile the tobacco in equal heaps, 
| and each take his own.” 

Many a man thus rudely awakened to the fact 
that he was alone in the wilderness, far from 
help, surrounded by savages who only sought 
a chance to kill him, would have been sadly 
frightened. Ogden laughed. Yet he knew the 
character of these Australian natives well. 

He knew that they were bloodthirsty, treacher- 
ous, remorseless. He knew that they were men 
!to whom murder is so little of a crime that they 
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would commit it any day to get an old shirt. He 
knew how great a temptation to them was his 
store of tobacco. 

Tobacco is scarce among them. It is their 
only stimulant and their only substitute for 
money. These facts, give it in their eyes a 
tremendous value. 

These considerations were, he admitted, serious ; 
but there were others. The natives were as 
cowardly as they were indifferent to bloodshed. 
He knew they would never attack him unless 
they were almost absolutely certain they could 
do so without danger to themselves. They might 
assassinate, but they would not fight. 

He was the first white man they had ever seen, 
and they believed him to have almost supernatural 
power. They regarded with superstitious terror 
the American revolver, ‘the baby of the gun,” 
which he carried in his belt. They firmly 
believed that there was no end to the number of 
times it might be discharged. 

Ogden believed that watchfulness was all that 
was necessary to his safety. ‘Never let a black 
fellow get behind you,”’ is the sinister maxim of 
the white bushman, and Ogden intended to keep 
it in mind. 

But after all, his freedom from special anxiety 
lay chiefly in his own boldness of temper, a 
curious and characteristic inability to believe in 
the reality of any danger that threatened him, no 
matter how clearly defined. 

‘¢Pshaw,”’ he said to himself, ‘they don’t mean 
it.”” And he laughed. 

An hour or so later, the little expedition was 
following the course of the stream up the moun- 
tain-side. The naked natives marched ahead. 
Their chocolate-colored skins were marked on 
the chest and shoulders with ornamental scars, 
like slashings in an old-time doublet. Their 
repulsive faces—flat, triangular noses, great 
mouths, retreating chins and foreheads, small 
and malicious eyes—were lit up with mirth as 
they talked and laughed among themselves. 

One led the single pack-horse, and in the rear 
of all stalked Ogden, wet to the hips by the heavy 
dew on the tall grass. He was dressed in the 
regular ‘‘brush’’ costume—stout shoes, mole-skin 
trousers, a blue cotton shirt, the sleeves of which 
were rolled up above the elbow, and a broad- 
brimmed felt hat. There was in his form and 
bearing every evidence of bodily health and 
strength, and his face was manly and handsome. 

He took joy in the glorious freshness of the 
morning, the clear, bright atmosphere, the 
pleasant warmth of the sun, and the wild 
Australian landscape. “The brush was on all 
sides of him, silent and mysterious. There was 
not a sound to be heard. All was quiet with that 
stillness which is the most striking peculiarity of 
the Australian brush in the winter season. 

The hours passed. Ogden tramped on, thinking 
occasionally of the plot he had overheard, more 
amused, however, than anxious. 

“They don’t dare,’ was his verdict; but he 
concluded to keep the blacks as contented as 
possible by means of plenty of fresh meat in the 
shape of game. He could not be more generous 
with his tobacco, for his stock was no more than 
sufficient to last until he could get a fresh supply. 
If it should give out before then he knew he 
could get nothing done for him by the natives. 

The men stopped to rest a moment, and with 
the common instinct of all who climb a hill, 
turned to look backward down the slope. 

It was steep here. Ogden noticed a little below 
them a big rock jutting out from the earth, like 
an elbow from a torn sleeve. At its base, on the 
upward side, was a natural hollow. Between 
him and the rock there rose a gigantic tree, 
straight and tall as a mast, without a branch 
save at the tassel-like top. The trunk, indeed, 
was perfectly smooth except that at about two- 
thirds of its height it was encircled by a wreath 
of parasitic ferns, like a collar of feathers. 

Suddenly one of the blacks pointed to this 
wreath with an exultant cry. Vindcheh, vindcheh! 
he shouted; words which in English mean 
Snake, snake! The others took up the cry, 
leaping about like so many children, excited and 
joyous. Ogden laughed at this outburst of 
primitive man, and cast an inquiring eye 
upward. Certainly there was something among 
the ferns; something long, slightly crooked and 
black. 

“Tt’s nothing but a dead branch,” said he to 
the blacks who, ranged about him, watched his 
face with a ludicrous resemblance to dogs for 
whom some one is about to throw a stick. 

“No, no!’’ they chorused, ‘it’s a snake; really 
a snake.” 

In the winter season these bunches of fern 
upon the trees are favorite haunts of the python, 
a great sluggish snake which is not poisonous, 
and the sharp bite of which is usually easily 
avoided. During the cold nights it likes to get 
down among these thick sheltering ferns, and 
during the day to crawl up on their tops and 
bask in the warm sunshine. 

Ogden knew that the blacks were especially 
fond of the dry and tasteless flesh of these 
reptiles, and thought that if they were allowed to 
make a feast of one, his men would be for the 
moment at least in a peaceable frame of mind. 
The savage lives entirely in the present. 

‘““Very well,”’ said he, “‘get it then.” 

The ascent of this tall tree with no branches, 
and far too big to be clasped, would have seemed 
an impossibility toa European. Not so to these 
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blacks. They knew exactly what to do. All| excitement of the moment, and started at a run | had nearly cost me my life, and one experience | the steep bank into the gulch, and crept through 
but one, Yokkai, who stuck suspiciously close to | down the slope toward the foot of the tree. | like that was enough to teach me the folly of a| the brush near to where the condors were 


his master, scattered for the scrub. 
Ogden stood and watched them. He could see | 


| Yokkai was behind him. 


The savage saw his chance and leaped upon | 


them searching in the dense underbrush here and | Ogden. He landed squarely on his leader’s back, 
there, their black bodies appearing and disappear- | grasping him in such a way as to pinion his arms | 


ing among the leaves. Then he heard a shout | close to his sides. 


Ogden, thrown from his | 


and soon the men emerged into the open, he who | balance, unable to cast out his arms to break his | 
had shouted trailing behind him a long withe of | fall, fell like a log, flat on his face. | 


wood, strong as iron, flexible as rubber. It was 


But the momentum of the two men was great. 





reckless self-confidence.” ©, M. THompson. 
—_——<~@e—___——_ 
For the Companion. 


WATER-TIGERS. 


As the great range of the Andes approaches 


this shrub, the Australian calamus, for which the | The fall did not stop them ; they rolled, pell-mell, Patagonia, lofty peaks like Aconcagua and 


men had been hunting. 
The use the blacks intended to put it to soon 


| over and over down the slope. 


Yokkai, in spite of everything, clung to his | 





“He landed squarely on his’ leader’s back.” 


became evident. They gathered in a group, and 
some sort of consultation went on, during which 
the man who had found it carefully made a 
strong knot in one end of the withe. The result 
of their consultation, which was apparently as to 
who was the best climber among them, was that 
Kassi took the kamin, as the natives call the 
whip-like withe, and went to the tree. 

There he grasped firmly in his left hand the 
knotted end and throwing the other about the 
tree, caught it and gave it two or three turns 
about his right forearm. He was now ready to 
begin the ascent. Holding his arms straight 
before him he threw his body backward so that 
his full weight was supported by the kamin and 
then, placing his feet firmly against the trunk, he 
began to walk up the tree, ever hitching the 
kamin upward as he went. 

The other men returned to the spot where 
Ogden stood. There was a better chance there 
to see the snake which, unwitting of the approach 
of its enemy, still lay in the ferns, motionless. 
Ogden was sure it was nothing but a crooked 
stick. 

Kassi’s progress upward was laborious and 
slow. From time to time he unwound the kamin 
from his right arm, gave it three or four twists 
about his thigh, and in that position stopped to 
rest. He seemed a long time about it to tife 
impatient blacks, who sent him now and then an 
encouraging cry. 

At length the watchers saw him arrive at the 
band of ferns, pass to the side opposite to that on 
which the snake was coile’, disappear among 
them, and reappear soon after, a black and 
distant silhouette against the sky, one arm 
thrown about the trunk of the tree, which at that 
height was small enough to be clasped, and the 
other vigorously wielding the stout stick which 
he had carried with him held in his mouth. From 
his lofty perch his exultant cries came faintly 
down. 

Ogden doubted no longer. There was a snake 
there; the sharp eyes of the natives had not 
deceived them. Moreover, that which he had 
supposed to be a stick began to show unmis- 
takable signs of life. 

It began to crawl away from Kassi’s vigorous 
blows. Driven from its hiding-place among the 
ferns, it crawled out over their tops and craned 
its long body downward in order to grasp the 
trunk below. But in the endeavor, rendered 
incautious by Kassi’s attacks, it ventured too 
far. Without reaching the trunk, it lost its hold 
upon the ferns. That part of its body which 
still rested upon them began to slip and slide, 
dragged down by the weight of the larger part, 
which hung in air. 

The snake tried to get back; that only made 
matters worse, and soon losing all hold, it came 
sprawling down, end over end, through the air. 

Ogden, who had been watching the hunt 
with increasing interest, gave at the sight an 
involuntary cry. 

“Go for it, boys!’’ he shouted. 

The passion of hunting absorbs its devotees. 
Ogden forgot the little caution he had in the 





victim with a vice-like embrace. Ogden’s hot 
face was covered with dirt and blood. Despair 
was in his heart. The plot had succeeded. He 
saw himself with frightful clairvoyance lying 
beaten to death and deserted here in the wilds by 
these pitiless wretches, whose craft he had 
despised. 


Struggling fiercely, the two men rolled down | 
the declivity and landed plump on the squirming | 


python, which like them had fallen into the 
hollow by the rock below the tree. 

Ogden, panting and helpless, his arms still 
bound to his sides by the powerful grasp of the 
black, lay uppermost. He saw, with impotent 
rage and terror, the natives with joy in their 
hideous faces, running up brandishing their clubs 
at the half-stifled call of their companion beneath 
him. 

In anticipation he saw the blows descend, felt 
them upon his body and upon his head. And at 
the same moment he was conscious in a strange, 
unheeding way of the writhing body of the huge 
snake which the weight of himself and his 
enemy fastened to the earth. 

Suddenly he saw the head of the angry python 
bend round with wide-open jaws toward him. 
Here was a new horror, but it was destined to be 
his salvation. 

With a quick, instinctive movement he threw 
his legs away from the open mouth of the 
reptile. In so doing he left exposed the black 
thigh of hisenemy. Into this the sharp teeth of 
the python sank. 

The savage, screaming with the pain, involun- 
tarily relaxed his hold upon Ogden, who gained 
his liberty by a sudden wrench. 

It was none too soon, for the blows of clubs 
had begun torain upon him. He rolled over and 
over at first, dodging them as he was able, then 
suddenly jumping to his feet, knocked one of his 
assailants down and leaped away from them to 
the rock. 

Hot, angry, breathless, Ogden drew his revolver 
and faced about to encounter his enemies; but a 
single glance showed him that these, now that he 
stood free and armed, were much more inclined 
to drop their clubs and run than to attack him. 
He thought quickly. 

“The first man who runs,”’ he shouted, ‘TI’ll 
shoot on the spot!”’ 

One fellow who at the sound of his voice had 
only quickened his flight, was brought to a stand- 
still with a bullet in the calf of his leg. It was 
necessary at all price to keep his men from 
deserting him. 

‘““Now,”’ said he, ‘“‘get Yokkai out of that and 
kill that snake.” 

“But,” said I, when Ogden finished telling me 
this story, ‘“‘didn’t you have any more trouble 
afterwards ?”’ 

‘““No,”’ answered he, ‘“‘I was no longer in their 
opinion ‘a soft white man.’ I had shot a black, 
you remember, and that was sufficient to make 
them respect me. They all became docile, 
especially Yokkai. But if they had received a 
lesson, I had, too. A single careless moment 





Cotopaxi no longer pierce the clouds, and long 


before the Straits of Magellan are reached, “the | 


great backbone of all America’’ has become 
nothing more than a chain of rugged hills. 

Even as far north as the island of Chiloe, the 
range has quite lost its imposing features, and 
there are transverse valleys, or passes, through 
which the explorer may cross from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic water-shed by one day’s travel, at an 
altitude of but a few hundred feet. 

Above the Gulf of Chiloe, on the west side of 
the mountains, is a chain of picturesque lakes 


which abound with fish and water-fowi. The | 


surrounding forests and natural meadows teem 
with large game, so my guides assured me. I 
had to take their word for it, since my duties 
engrossed my fullest attention while I was in 
that region. 

From Lake Llanquihue, on the Chilean side of 
the range, we crossed over into the Argentine 
Republic, and on the third evening reached a bay 
of the great lake Nahuel Huarpi, which seemed 
to me about as large as the Great Salt Lake of 
Utah. 

The scenery upon the eastern shores also 
reminds one of Salt Lake, but the west or 
Andean shores are of quite a different aspect. 
Here the Cordillera descends with a majestic 
sweep, exhibiting bare, gray peaks, over which 
slow-winged condors may often be seen circling, 


and long slopes, black with Araucanian pine, or | 


the scarcely less dark deciduous foliage of the 
great natural apple groves for which this region 
is remarkable. 

Here vast quantities of apples grow wild, 
unharvested save by the squirrels, birds, wild 
cattle and equally wild Patagonians who come 
every year, in April, to gorge themselves and 
make cider by mashing the fruits in troughs. 
Many of the apples are sour and unpalatable, 
compared with the grafted fruit of the United 
States; yet there are some trees of fine, large, 
sweet apples, both red and golden yellow. 

I remember clearly the afternoon I spent in 
view of the great natural orchards, because of 
two incidents: the first amusing, the other tragic 
in the extreme. 


lake, Colon Xuarez, a young Chilean attaché of 
| our party, discovered two condors feeding on a 
| carcass in a little ravine full of wild-apple scrub 


and incense bushes. These huge, ugly birds of | 


| disgusting habits are so well known that no 
| description need be given of them. My assistant, 
| Peter Allen, was on the point of shying a stone 





Lassoed Condors. 


down at them, when Colon said: ‘Wait a bit, 
gentlemen. We will have some fun.” 


Taking a light lariat from his belt, he slid down , 





At a distance of two or three miles from the | 





| gorging themselves. 


His father, Sefior Jose, laughed quietly. 
‘Young blood ventures everything!’’ he said in 
Spanish. ‘But old fellows are more cautious !”’ 

For some moments Colon lay out of sight in 
| the brush; then we saw the lasso noose vault 
}out over the unsuspecting gluttons. The cast 
| proved more successful than Colon had desired, 
|for he looped in the heads of both condors 
instead of one. 

“Well done, my boy,’ Sefior Jose shouted, 
| while Allen and I hurrahed. We clambered 
| down the side of the darranca, followed by one 
| of the Chilote guides, named Fenchel. But we 

came too late to help Colon. The great birds, on 
| feeling the noose, roused themselves and rose up 
| with a ponderous flapping. Colon held fast to 
his lasso. He had taken a loop of it round his 
arm. But two of those powerful birds were too 
much for him, plucky as he was. They took 
him fairly off his feet. 

We saw him tripping with wonderful lightness 
| over the rough stones of the gully, both condors 
| flapping the air over his head. They did not 
| attempt to attack him, being concerned mainly 
| to get free from the noose. But there were very 
| disagreeable concomitants of their struggles, 
| which cured me then and there of all desire to 
| hunt condors in that fashion. 

Colon, half running, half carried, was borne 
down the gully a hundred yards, and dragged 
into a thorny thicket of the apple and incense 
scrub. To avoid having his eyes scratched out 
by the thorns, he was compelled to let go the 
line. Both birds then rose high in the air, 
though still partly tied together. At length 
getting free from the lariat, they soared away 
with hoarse squawks. 

Amid shouts of laughter we pulled Colon out 
of the brush, somewhat torn, both as to his 
clothing and his skin, and shockingly befouled, 
but not seriously injured. He spent the follow- 
ing hour in attempts to cleanse himself at a 
rivulet, but scarcely succeeded till night, when a 
careful soaping put him in a tolerably wholesome 
condition again. 

Joking Colon on his misadventure, we continued 
down the slope, and just at nightfall reached the 
lake, or a bay of it. Here was a long, narrow 
cove into which a large creek flowed from a long 
valley, opening back among the Cordilleras. We 

stood on a pretty shore of white sand, neighbored 
so closely by apple-trees that some of the fallen 
apples had rolled out upon the sand, and some 
were bobbing in the water. 

The Chilote porters, Pablo and Chotel, brought 
down our outfit, and we camped among the 
apple-trees a little way back from the lake. 
Fenchel tried to cut a dry apple-tree for fuel, but 
it proved too hard for his hatchet, and Chotel 
therefore began to collect driftwood. 
| The cove near the creek mouth was shallow, 
narrow, dotted with great boulders, and not more 
| than forty or fifty yards in width. The opposite 
shore rose in an abrupt, broken 
crag, ten or fifteen feet in height. 
At the foot of the crag the water 
looked black and deep, as it was 
afterwards found to be. 

Pablo kindled a fire on the sand, 
the gleam of which shone out on 
the water, where Chotel, bare- 
legged, was fetching driftwood 
that had been piled on the rocks 
during high water.. The Chilote 
waded to boulder after boulder, 
and brought armfuls of fuel from 
each. 

The evening was far from warm, 
for April in this quarter of the 
world corresponds to the New 
England October. 

“Is not the water rather cold 
for wading ?’’ I called to Chotel. 

“Yes, sir! Very cold!” he re- 
plied, laughing. But still he ran 

out and in with armfuls, warming his 
legs after each turn. 
I had ceased to watch him and was inside 
our tent with Colon, arranging our blankets, 
when a sharp outcry, followed by shrieks, 
was heard. 

‘©What is it ?’’ cried Colon. 

The shrieks continued. We both ran out as 
Pablo cried : ‘‘Madre de Dios! For heaven’s sake, 
quick, quick! The water-tigers, gentlemen !”’ 

Fenchel with Allen, Colon and myself hurried 
to get our carbines from their cases in the 
tent. The Chilotes ran down to the water and 

shouted excitedly. Through the hubbub I heard 
again and again that cry of agony from the 
water. Securing my gun, I ran to the lake’s 
edge. 

It was now quite dark. Over in the shadow of 
the crag there was a struggle going on in the 
water, near a large rock. I could hear an under- 
note of eager, grunting noises, and the intermit- 
tent screams of a man sometimes stumbling so 
that his head went under, and again rising to 
fight and shriek in despair. 

Colon, Allen and I waded out, jumping from 
stone to stone. Allen passed me and came to the 
large rock first. Waist-deep in the water, he 
| turned to us with horror and cried, ‘Only look 
| there! God help him! God help him!” 

Dark as it was, I saw a sight which I shall 
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never forget! The water seemed to be swarming | 
with dim, darting forms. Out from the over- | 


hanging crag and the rocks in the cove, numbers 
more were coming forward, swimming like 
sharks on the surface. Now the cries of poor 
Chotel had ceased. 

“Only see what demon’s eves!"’ Fenchel called. | 

The eyes of the strange beasts were, indeed, 
visible in the water, they scurried about. 
Allen began to Several others of the 
party discharged revolvers and carbines into the 
rushing, grunting pack. The shots or the flashes 
served to disperse the creatures. Colon, Allen 
and Fenchel then got poles, and reaching out 
from the rocks drew ashore Chotel’s partly- 
sunken body. 

One arm had been torn completely off, and his 
entire person was frightfully lacerated and half- 
eaten. He was quite dead. 

Sick with the horror and dreading attack our- 
selves, we carried the poor mangled body into the 
light of our fire and quickly buried it in the sand. 
Then we piled on the driftwood that the dead 
man had gathered, and listened to the sounds of 
the night. But the dreadful creatures were silent 
in their mysterious lairs. 

Fenchel and Pablo told us that these lakes had 
always been reported by the Indians to be infested 
by water-tigers. To what species, or genus, of 
animals they belong I could not determine. 
Fenchel said that they are far more fierce and 
dangerous than the puma, or “‘lion,’’ but whether 
they are related to the jaguar or are, as some 
travellers have thought, a species of otter, 1 am 
unable to say. The Chilotes agreed in asserting 
that they would not leave their dens under the 
shore crags to go far from the water, though they 
often catch ostriches and guanacos that come 
down to drink. 

With this strange lesson in Patagonian natural 
history and the loss of the poor Chilote weighing 
on our minds, we passed a restless night, and in 
the morning carefully reconnoitered the crag 
along the opposite shore before resuming our 
journey. There were several dark holes beneath 
the ledges, on the water level, which may have | 
been the entrances to dens, but we were able to 
discover nothing of the creatures by daylight. 


as 


shoot. 


ANSON BURRILL. 
or 
For the Companion. 


THE RIDE TO CLOVER HILL. 


The road to Clover Hill was but a ghost of a 
road. It was to be traced only by turned blades 
of grass, by leaves of sage from which the dust 
had been shaken, or by the print of a horse’s 
hoof in the sands by the ford. 

No map showed the road to Clover Hill, nor | 
did any engineer's blue print give its windings. 
Even the chief of the government's corps of 
surveyors could not say how many buttes it 
passed, how many foothills it went over nor how 
often it dipped to the white plains or shot up to | 
the line on the ranges where the snow began. | 
He whose transit had swept every depression and 
elevation from the Rosebud to the Snake, knew 
only that somehow there was a way to Clover 
Hill. 

The Bitter Root Mountains are a part of the | 
Rockies. To the south and west of them runs | 
Clear Water River. Between the Bitter Root | 
and this river lies Clover Hill, a desolate heap of | 
rock. Years ago some passing traveller, weary | 
of thirst and dreaming of home, thought that the | 
mountain air breathed the clover incense, and so | 
the sad hill was named. 

The road that ran to it was an Indian trail 
passing from the Great Shoshone Falls, north- 
eastward across the mountains, to the upper 
waters of the Missouri. At time rash 
travellers took this trail as a short cut to the 
mountains and the mines. Then came the 
Umatillas, who ride like Centaurs, and the 
Shoshones, who know no fear, and there was 
death on the way to Clover Hill. | 

Once and once only, as far as the history of the 


one 





olden days reveals, did a party of such travellers | father and all that can follow us. Two of you | 


reach Clover Hill, and there desperately hold at | 
bay the hostile tribes. 

On the day that Clover Hill became a battle- 
field, Jared Benson returned unexpectedly to his 
cabin. He lived at a small settlement called | 
Idaho Bank, located on the Clear Water, thirty | 
long miles from Clover Hill. Benson was 4 
herder of cattle, a brave, honest man. | 

He was a widower whose home was cared for | 
by his daughter, Susan, a girl of seventeen years, 
whose profile was like his, as clear as that ona 
Roman medallion. The only other member | 
of the family was Brutus, a horse. Though 
not a finely educated man, Benson had read | 
Shakespeare, and so had Susan. The horse when | 
a colt was honored with the name of their favorite | 
character. 

Susan sprang at her father as he entered the 
cabin, wound her arms about him and laughed. | 
“No driving on the range to-day, pa? Hey, 
but I was just wishing I had company. Whata 

deary, deary old pa you are.” 
Kiss one, two, three, four followed this. 
shook 


r 
ng 


} 
Benson | 


himself free at last and retreated to the 
doorway. 
“There's ‘branding’ on the range, Sue, but I’m 





women folks and children go over that trail. 
Who were they, anyway ?” 

Susan puckered her forehead with the effort of 
remembering. 

«There were five men, two women, half a dozen 
children and a baby. They reached here yester- 
day noon, rested for dinner, then left. One of 


the men told me they were from Kansas and | 


bound for the mines. 
of Clover Hill, because he'd been there before.”’ 

‘And the boys let them go?” 

“Of course. Jeff Haynes said that a man 
who'd been to Clover Hill once and lived and 
wanted to do it again, ought to be let go. 
one of the women some coffee, and when they 
drove away she threw me a kiss.”’ 


‘ ( f } } - 
hil b AAR 


“Indians! 


Benson shook his head. Perhaps the adven- 
turers were safe. But all reports agreed that 
every Indian between the river and the mountains 
was in war paint, and Clover Hill their rallying 
point. If so, help by this time must be sorely 
needed by the little band. 

‘I must go back to the range, Sue, but I hate 
to leave those people out there alone. Still, 
there’s no telling. They might get through by 
the skin of their teeth. If we are needed, send 
for us.” 

He was gone, and Susan and Brutus were left 
to themselves. The girl stood in the doorway 


| and looked over the settlement. 


At the one grocery near by a few young men 
from distant ranches were trading. Down by 


He said he wasn't afraid | 
| plain for sign of the hidden way. 
| does a trail vanish that there was scarce a mark 


I gave | 


‘‘Pa will be sure to come and—of course, Jeff, 
he'll find me.”” 

Then she rode toward the north and east and 
ten good men after her. The horses seemed to 
understand what was wanted of them. Their 
lope was long and easy, just such a pace as 
makes thirty miles a song when there is no 
fighting at the end. 

Susan rode with loose rein, eyes scanning the 
So quickly 





of the coming of the man who had given the | 
alarm. It was a wary eye that would find the | 
trace of a horse’s hoof in the shifting sands. 

First the little party shot across a waste of 


| stubby grass and sage brush, then they wound 


the river two or three more not needed with the | 


herds were fishing. Afar off she could hear the 
tramping of the cattle, and now and then a faint 


| shout, as some unlucky steer was ‘‘rounded up” 


and marked with the branding irons. 


Help!” 


about a shelving butte where the rock was red. 
The shale crumbied under the horses’ hoofs, and | 
powdered up into dust. Lonely kites hovered | 
above the cloud or shot up to greater heights. 

The riders dashed down into dry water-beds, | 
where in the spring torrents from the mountains 
roared and leaped. They plunged into small | 
creeks, where the horses gulped the shallow water 
but never halted. Now ten miles had been passed 
over, and the buttes were gray. 

Rocks were jumbled together here as if hurled 
from the sky. The hurrying men shivered with 
mingled dread and joy to see this girl ride and 
Brutus leap from point to point. He had his 
head now, no rein pressed his arching neck—he 
was at it and over, let him follow who could. 

John Brent and Fulano never went more 


| daringly through cafion and pass than did Brutus 


Northward sbe thought she saw a black speck ; | 


possibly one of the little whirlwinds of dust often 
seen on the plains. But it grew larger, and took 
shape. Out of the cloud came a horse’s head, 


| muzzle flecked with foam and blood, eyes big 


and set. 
ragged, hat gone, an arrow in his left arm. 
Before he thundered into Idaho Bank, Susan had 
divined his errand. 

She was the first to reach him as he fell from 
the saddle, calling: 

“Indians! Clover Hill! 
help!” 


Help! Give us 


and his rider. The foam was flying from nostrils 

and bits, sparks from every hoof. A misstep 

here, a clumsy plunge there, would be death. 
The heat of the noon was gone. Brutus caught 


| the first scent of the coming cool, and lengthened 


out. Now it was race headlong at a steep climb 
and plunge headlong down a slippery incline. 


| The peaks of the Bitter Root beckoned on and on. 


Then a rider was to be seen, clothes | 


Susan said nothing. The faint signs she fol- 
lowed as if by instinct told her she was right. 


Duke of Orleans, peer of France, a man men- 
tioned in the will of the Emperor, and possessing 
an income of eighty thousand francs a year—I, to 
be shot down like this by a miserable beggar of 
an Arab, who hasn’t so much as a sou in his 
pocket !”’ 

A young subaltern in attendance, who heard 
this tirade, and who had been vainly working for 
a promotion, sighed deeply. 

‘‘What are you sighing for ?’’ said De Marbot, 
petulantly. 

«“‘General,’’ said the young officer, ‘I will give 
you ten thousand frances for your wound, if you 
will transfer it to me!” 

‘‘Ten thousand frances !"’ exclaimed the General, 
looking at the other as if he meant to accept his 
offer. And then he added, more impatiently than 
ever, ‘“‘You haven’t got it, and I know it!’ 


=< 
For the Companion. 


CULTIVATION OF PEANUTS. 


The ‘peanut belt’’ of this country includes a 
part of the States of Virginia, North Carolina 
and Tennessee. Within this belt the peanut is 
the principal money crop. Few farm crops excel 
this one in value per acre. Some account of its 
growth and cultivation is given in the Scientific 
American. 

The first requisite is good seed. Nuts for 
planting must be kept dry through the winter. 
Every shell must be opened by hand, and care 
must be taken in shelling and in planting that the 
thin pink skin be not broken. The slightest 
cracking of this spoils the nut for seed. 

The time for planting is from the middle of 
May to the middle of June. Five pecks of shelled 
seed are needed for an acre. The work of plant- 
ing was formerly done by hand, but it is now 
done by a machine, with which one man can plant 
six to eight acres a day. 

The most critical time for the crop comes 
directly after the planting. If the weather is too 
wet the seed rots in the ground; if too dry, it 
withers and perishes. Then again, the seed is 
subject to the depredations of nearly every kind 
of bird and small animal. Moles make great 
havoc, and much replanting has to be done. 

A field of peanuts just sprouting is a pretty 
sight. The growth is upright until the plant 


So the road to Clover Hill was found, and the | reaches a height of eight or ten inches, when the 


ten and their leader came upon the hostile camp, | 
broke the fatal cordon, confused the crafty 
Shoshones, and reached the besieged. After 


| them came twenty more, and there was safety 


It was the man who had said that he had been | 


to Clover Hill before. 
fighting there for life, and he had run the gauntlet 
to bring them aid. Instant action might bring 
them rescue. Susan, as brave then as she 
is to-day, startled the men who had hastily 
gathered, with her cry: 

‘“‘Who knows the way to Clover Hill? No 
one? Come, boys, we'll find it anyway. Jeff 


Haynes, you ride to the range and have my | 


Take care of 
The rest of you follow me.”’ 


stay here until the others come. 
this man. 


Now his comrades were | 


| 
| 
| 


and life for those who had given up hope. 

Susan and Brutus lived to see peace and plenty 
spring up about Clover Hill. One may see 
to-day from the summit of that pile of rocks a 
church, a school and many homes. 

Idaho Bank is a thing of the past, and Brutus 
gone to his rest. Susan lives—even now she 
may read these lines and, if she chooses, cross the 
old trail again. H. I. CLEVELAND. 


—~oer— 


VALUE OF A WOUND. 


Among the anecdotes told of the French gen- | 


In an instant she was gone to the corral in the | eral De Marbot, whose memoirs have recently 
rear of her cabin. Brutus needed no lasso to! been published, is the following, which illustrates 


bring him to her side. 


yellow blossoms appear. Then the plant falls 
over and makes all the rest of its growth as a vine 
| upon the ground. As the flowers fade and fall, 
| the pods are forced into the soil and the seed is 
| ripened as shown in Fig. 1. 

| *The cultivation consists in running a plow 
between the rows to keep down the weeds. After 
| the plants have fallen over, they cover the earth 
| so thickly as to smother all other growth. 

| The grower aims to have his crop mature about 
| the time of the first frost. A plow is run under 
| each row to cut off the main roots and throw out 
| the pods. After they have partially dried, the 
whole are stacked in the field. Each stack is 
made some seven or eight feet high, and from 
three to five feet in diameter. Fig. 2 shows a 
| group of these. 

The picking of the nuts from the vines is g."- 
| ooaty done in the field in the winter tin.e. 
Machinery has been tried for this work, bui as 


He was as human as a | the fondness for respectability and the distinction | yet without success. After the nuts are stripped 


horse can be—a black king of the plains, the | which comes with wealth that may animate even | off, the vines make a fodder for stock similar to 


wind in speed, a lion in courage. 
River never saw after his day a horse of finer 
head, so clean-limbed, so big of lungs. 

Susan rode as a girl must ride on such an 
errand across the plains. She wore a sombrero 
of her father’s, held with a plaited leathern cord. 
Over her feet were drawn a pair of his high- 
heeled boots, safe for dangerous saddle-work. 
She carried no arms save a six-shooter. She 
was to guide; the others would fight when the 
hour came. 

There were ten men to follow her, all in the 
saddle when she rode out prepared for the gallop. 
There were twenty more to follow when the 
alarm was given on the range. None of them 
were better in prairie craft than she—the girl 
who, the Umatillas acknowledged, could read the 


Clear Water | a very brave soldier. 


| 


After having been banished 
by the restored Bourbon mon- 
archy for his faithfulness to Na- 
poleon, De Marbot was honored 
and petted by the government of 
Louis Philippe, and began to set 
a new value upon the blood which 
he had shed with such prodi- 
gality in Bonaparte’s service. 
At the battle of Moazaia, in 
the Algerian war, De Marbot 
was severely wounded. It was 
his thirteenth bad wound in the 
course of his military service, 
and the old general was not 
much delighted to receive it. 
Writhing on a camp litter, he 


language of the grass and sof, who could find | scolded violently as the surgeons 
the trail though the wind had blown a night and | dressed his wound. 


a day across it. 


“This,” he said, ‘‘is a little too much! I, the 


| 
| clover. 


FIG, 2. 


After this crop is all cleared away, a second 


" i re 2 fia y 7 y € “ | 2 Or ; ; 
worrying over the people gone off toward Clover| Perhaps her voice trembled when she said to | Baron de Marbot, lieutenant-general, grand officer crop remains below the surface. This is harvested 


Hill. It aint right to let any white man with 


Jeff Haynes, who was ready to go to the range: 


of the Legion of Honor, aide-de-camp of the 


by swine, which are turned in fer the purpose. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














Good Books for Young Readers. 
We All. 


A story of out-door life and adventure in 
Arkansas. By OcTAVE THANET. With 12 full- 
page Illustrations by E. J. AUSTEN and others. 


“A story which every boy will read with unalloye 
pleasure.”— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Little Smoke. 


A story of the Sioux Indians. By WILLIAM 
O. StopparRP, With 12 full-page Illustrations 
by F. S. DELLENBAUGH, portraits of Sitting 
Bull, Red Cloud, and other chiefs, and 72 head 
and tail pieces representing the various imple- 
ments and surroundings of Indian life. 





7 


“More elaborately illustrated than any juvenile work 
dealing with Indian life ever published.”—The Church- 
man, 


“The history of a strange life—an Indian boy. M 
historic characters are introduced, ene thrilii £ “ad. 
ventures are recounted, and the id iomatic {indian 
8 poe has never been better handled.”—New York 
Wor 


Crowded out 0 Crofteld. 


By WILLIAM O. StopparRD. The story of a 
country boy who fought his way to success in 
the great metropolis. With 23 Iilustrations by 

¥. Mr. 

“There are few writers who know how to meet the 


tastes and needs of boys better than does William O. 
Stoddard.”— Detroit Free Press. 


King Tom and the 


Runaways. 


By Louis PENDLETON. The experiences of 
two boys in the forests of Georgia. With six 
Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE. 

“The doings of ‘King’ Tom, Albert, and the happy- 
go-lucky boy Jim on the swamp- island, are as enter- 


taining in their way as the old none embodied in 
Scandinavian story.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


The Log School-House 
on the Columbia. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. With 13 full- 
page Illustrations by J. CARTER BEARD, E, J. 
AUSTEN, and others. 

“This book will charm all who turn its pages. There 
are few books of popular information concerning the 


pioneers of the great Northwest, and this one is worthy 
of sincere siceeslicianonned Post-Intelligencer. 


he above are bound enifermly, in cloth, 
ween opoctal design in silver. Svo. $1.5 
eac 


YOUNG HEROES OF OUR NAVY. 
Midshipman Paulding. 


A true story of the War of 1812. By MOLLy 
ELLiot SEAWELL, author of “Little Jarvis.” 
Witb Six full-page Illustrations by J. O. Davip- 
sON and GEORGE WHARTON EpwarpDs.  8vo. 
blue cloth, with special design in gold. $1.00. 








“The book gives an excellent description of the | 
battle of Lake Champlain, told in such interesting sty le, | 
and so well blended with personal adventure tha 
every boy will delight to read it, and will wave A 
remember its main features.’ *— Springfield Union. i 


Littl “farvis. 

The story of the heroic midshipman of the 
frigate “Constellation.” By Mo.ty ELLIoT 
SEAWELL. With Six full-page Illustrations by | 
J. O. Davipson and GEORGE WHARTON Eb- 
WARDS. 8vo. Bound uniformly with “Midship- 
man Paulding.” $1.00. 

“Not since Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s classic, ‘The 


Man without a Country,’ has there been published al 
more stirring lesson in patriotism.’ *’— Boston Beacon. 


“It is what a boy would om a real boy’s book.’ ”— 
Charleston News and Courier 


Straight On. 


A story of a boy’s school-life in France. By 
the author of “The Story of Colette.” With 86 | 
Illustrations. 320 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. | 





An interesting story of the experiences of a Len 
officer’s son, who, being left an or: a at an early ag >| 
resides with relatives while attending a military school, 
It is an absorbing narrative, chars mingly told and ap- 
propriately illustrated. The last words of the hero’s 

ather to his son — which the boy adopts as his motto — 
give the title to the book. 

{2 Send for the holiday edition of Appletons’ Monthly 
Bulletin, containing descriptions of a large number o, 
new and recent books suitable for holiday gifts, with 
specimen illustrations, etc. Mailed free on request. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1,3 & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for ‘Samples of our Papers 
BY THE POUND. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO., 


340 Washington St., Boston, 


{| work, whatever its literary exce 





The Best Selling Books in America. 


Che “Pansy Books,”’ in all about 100 volumes, varying in price from 25c. to $1.50. 

fhe Margaret Sidney Books, including “Five Little Peppers, and How They Grew,” which has 
had a larger sale than any other book during the last decade. In all 25 volumes, ranging in 
price from 75c. to $2.25. 

The Mary Hartwell Catherwood Books for young people. 

The Yensie Walton Books. Books by Julia A. Eastman, author of the $1,000 prize story, 
“Striking for the Right.” 

Books by W. B. Allen, author of “Lion City of Africa,” “The Pine Cone Series,” etc. 

The works of Elbridge S. Brooks, C. R. Talbot, Arthur Gilman, Ella Farman, Miss 
Yonge, Mrs. A. M. Diaz, George MacDonald, and other fam~us writers. 


Beautiful New Holiday Books, 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. | A, LITTLE MILL IONAIRE. By Marrna L. 
Edited with introduction, by W. E. GRIFF! | MoopeEy. 4to, cloth, $1.50. Delightfully illustrated, 
Library edition, 4 vols., 40 full- Ae illustrations: $6. ‘00. | by Louis Meynelle. Similar in style to a‘“‘Queer L ittle 

A new edition of these ever pular “‘Stories of | Princess, ed “Li ittle He and She,” “Dollikins and the 

Romance,” containing at least four times the reading Miser,” and “Three Little Maids.” Riches and pov- 

found in the ordinary one-volume edition. erty, a generous little millionaire and a proud-spirited 

“To ignorant of the ‘Arabian Nights’ is to have itblack, are pictured side by side. 


lost some of the most delightful entertainment which . 
literature affords.”--Boston Herald YOUNG, RauKe Gg G oh BNC ees how 
A “ae a* 

LEAVES FROM AN ARTISTS FIELD RAPHY. Cloth, Bn $2.25; gilt edges, $2.75. 

BOOK. By WepworTH WADSWORTH. Beautifully | Full illustrated. Uniform with “Young Folks’ Gold 

engraved by ANDREW. Oblong quarto, cloth, gilt, $4.00; | en Treasury of Poetry, of History, and of Travel.” 

full morocco, $8.00. 4 volumes. Short stories and poems by popular 

“Some of the most exquisite poetry of nature ever authors ; illustrated by famous artists. 


written, illustrated by pictures, each one of which is 
a gem in design and execution.” WORDSWORTH FOR THE on OU » Si -_ 
‘ wi ntroduction by Mrs. CYNTHIA r. OHN 
THE ILLUSTRATED SCIENCE BOOKS BS tates parts. 4to, profusely illustrated, $1.2 
} hes CHILDREN, of which Overhead was the “Happy the child who can learn to love good. poetry 
first, Lotus Bay the tenth, and the eleventh, just fhroug fh the medium of such a beautiful volume as 
ready, is Four Feet, W ings and Fins, $1.2%5 each. As this. 2 Jour nal of Education. 


the best books to teach science to young children, they 2 
are coming into almost universal use. THOSE RA EBY RN £! R Ls. By Mrs. A. ‘ Rar. 
‘SPERGER, author of “Patience Pepper, M. D.” 
WITH THE BIRDS. Selected poems from the| 12mo, $1.35.” “ " 
best English and American authors, with fifty full- “The problem of women’s self-support discussed 
page t oe by GIACOMELLI, etc. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. | sensibly and suggestively.”—Congregationalist. 


90k so unique as to occupy a place by itself, ‘gts a 
without competitor or rival.”—Christian Advocate. ROB: A STORY FOR BOYS 
SIDNEY. 12mo, $1.( 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK. By HEzekiAH But- “Tt tells how a oar with an opportunity can make 
TERWORTH. 8vo, cloth, exquisitely illustrated, $2.00.| the most of it, and yet be healthy and active and 
Stirring and beautiful’ poems, stories fullof Christ: strong.”—Epworth Herald, 
mas cheer, and interesting historical facts about the 
world’s great festival. df 44 ner Sib JE PEPPERS mins AY. ‘ a4 

ARGARET SIDNEY. ustrated by ._L.. Taylor. 

THESTORY OF THE AMERICAN SAILOR, | i2m 1.5 sequel to that famous child-classic, 
The Story of the — Soldier, The Story of the Five Little m vers, and How They Grew,”’ and just 
American Indian, $2.25 each. as bright and eppers, an 

BOY LIFEINTHEUNITED STATES NAVY >| PANSIES FOR THOU GHTSs. Selected from 
and Naval Cadet Bentley, by H. H. CLark, $1.50 each the writings of Mrs. R. AL DEN ‘Pa nsy), by Grac .E 


| LIVINGSTON. 16mo, waite and gold, 7% cents. Some of 
HOW P Mg LL Was MADE, by Mrs. | “Pansy’s” purest, sweetest, most inspiring thoughts. 


: CHILD CLASSICS. Compiled by Mary R. Fitch. 
STING ors a 7 geeky em, wee 8vo, gilt, finely illustrated, $1.50. Exquisite poems 


about children, by the masters of song, with repro 
NEW EVERY MORK ING, by Miss RYDER, a year | ductions of famous paintings. 
book for girls, $1.4 


STORY Or THE UN ITED STATES, by E. 5S. | 
BROOKS, $1.25 | 


By MARGARET 





with Introduction by the Rev. PHILLIPS Brooks, D.D 
“Rich in the best thoughts of the ripest minds.” 


of the “Story of the States” Series, by E. E. HALE, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF NEW MEXICO, 8th vol. ot the | 
“Story of the States” Series, by H. O. LADD, $1.50. “i oO. STODDARD'S most taking book for Boys, 


OTHER VOLUMES already issued ag the ies Gid Granger, $1.25 
the States series are Story of New York, Ohio, fouls mss BY DER'S NEW BOOK, Go Right on, 
- jana, Vermont, Kentucky and Wisconsin. 8, $1.00 


C. N. Horwitz, uniform with “Swanhilde,” engravings 
& colored inks, $1.50. 


The above are representative books from the catalogue of D. Lothrop Company, Boston, who 
publish more than two thousand different popular books of the day, strong and helpful. 
The Congregationalist says :— 

“Adopting it as their supreme eee never to publish anything merely to make money, nor any 

lence, which would not distinctly promote noble character in its 

readers, they have adhered to it loyally ever since. 

“A list of their publications is sufficient to indicate how true they have been to their aim.’ 

No bookstore meets the popular requirement which does not carry an assortment of D. Lothrop 
Company’s publications, 


Illustrated Catalogues free. Any book sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 








THE 


The North American Review is ¢s- > MBER 
sential to every American reader Number 


who wishes to keep up with the Contains: 
times. Ithas beentruly described as THOUGHTS ON THE NEGRO 
“the intelligent American citizen's hand- PROBLEM, 
book on the great questions of the hour.” BY JAMES BRYCE, M. P., 
It is neither partisan nor sectarian, | author of “The American Commonwealth.” 
but all sides of all subjects of large | The Three : Philanthropists 
public interest are diseussed from a So R. G, INGERSOLL. 
month to month in its pages by the By Apmirar S. B. Luce, U.S. N. 
acknowledged authorities. MY GOLD CURE, 

Among contributors to early num- By DR. LESLIE E. KEELEY. 
bers will be the Rr. Hon. W. E. | 4 Great Statistical Investigation, 
GuapstonE; Hon. T. B. REED ; How. - Cemaae teers to ee 
R. Q. Mitts; Gov. D. B. Hitt; Cor. By THE Dean oF St. Paut’s, Lonpon. 
R. G. Incersott; M. Romero, Mexi- 
can Minister to the United States ; 


THE QUORUM IN EUROPEAN 
Sic. F. Crisp1, ex-Prime Minister of 





Wedding Stationers 


Wedding Invitations and Calling Cards as 
Engraved for the “400.” Send for Samples. | 


Typewriting, 
Book-keeping, 
etc., at the BOS- 
TON COMMER- 
CIAL CcCOoOL- 


LEGE. 


1 Beacon Street, 
(Corner of Tremont St.,) 
Boston, Mass. 

Day and Evening Ses- 
sion. Call or send for 

circular. 





LEGISLATURES, 
By THEODORE STANTON, 
Italy ; Justin MoCartay, M. P.; His | With Letters: from Mnf yee Be 
i : ration; the Presiden 
Eminence Canpiwa1 G1spone; ee ae Gee the ex-President of 
DEACON Farrar, and other eminent | the French Ch ber of D the 
i ; ex-Minister of Agriculture ; the President 
=> nti of the Danish Folkething, and others. 
The issues of the Presidential cam- 


Italy and _ Pope—Il., 
paign will be discussed by the recog- 


By ex-Prime Minister CRISPI. 
nized leaders in the several political | Railway Rates, sv Gen. Horace PORTER, 
parties. By T. V, PowDERLv. 


The Workingman and Free Silver, 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. | And Other Articles. 
60 Cents a Number ; $5.00 a Year. FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


The North American Review, N. Y. 














| HELPS BY THE WAY. Readings for each day, | 
| Entirely new edition. Illustrated, 50 cents. 
| THE STORY OF MASSACHUSETTS, ith vol. | FAIRY LURE, translated from the German by 


~ New Books for Young Folks, 


THE LITTLE LADIES. 


By HELEN MILMAN. A delightful book fore a. with 
attractive illustrations. Small 4to. Cloth, $1. 


OUR BESSIE. AVERIL. 


Two delightful stories for girls from the pen of Rosa 
NOUCHETTE C. AREY, published uniform with “Esther,” 
“Aunt Diana,’ >and “Merle’s C rusade,” by the same 
author. Illustrated. 2 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 per 

volume. Sets of Miss Carey's books for gir Is, “Es her,” 
“Aunt Diana,” “Merle’s Crus ol “Our Bessie,” 
“Averil” (five volumes), in box, $6.25 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
| 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Mrs. Srowe’s world-famous story, Holiday 
Edition, with two Portraits, 16 full-page 
pictures and about 130 smaller ones, made 
for this beautiful edition. 2 vols. $4.00. 


Venetian Life. 
By Mr. Howe tts. Beautifully illustrated in 
colors. 2 vols. $5.00. 








Snow Bound. 
Mr. WHITTIER’S most famous poem, beau- 
tifully illustrated and bound. $1.50. 


The One-Hoss Shay, 


With two other Poems by Dr. Homes. 
Illustrated by HowARD PYLE. $1.50. 





Odes, Lyrics and Sonnets 
From LOWELL’s Poems. <A very attractive 
book in white, green and gold. $1.00. 


New England Girlhood. 

A very interesting story of her girlhood by 
Lucy Larcom. : Holiday Edition. aste- 
fully bound. $1.25. 


On the Threshold. 


An entirely new edition (24th) of Dr. Mun- 
GER’s remarkably good and popular book 
for young people, with a new chapter on 
“Purity.” $1.00. 


A 





DELIGHTFUL STORIES 
By KaTE DouGLas WIGGIN. 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 


The Story of Patsy. 


Illustrated, 60 cents, 


A Summer in a Canon. 
Illustrated, $1.25. 


Timothy’s Quest. 


16mo, $1.00, 


| The Story Hour. 


Short Stories for the Home and the Kinder- 
garten. By Kate DouGLAs WiIGGIN and 

| her sister, Miss NORA A. SMITH. _ IIlus- 
trated, $1.00. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid, on re 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


WHAT ‘CAN BE A BETTER 


Christmas Present? 








A knowledge of its use is the means of earn. 
ing a living in thousands of cases, and its 
educational value cannot be over-estimated. 

Send for Catalogue No. 2. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


300 Washington St., Boston. 








ANTED. All who love to hear | pretty music to 
send for Fample Pages and Circulars 
FREE to O. W. GLOUCESTER, MASss. 


ENCIL Foch ers. Sheep 10c., imitation alliga- 
tor or seal 15c., Russia 20c., genuine alligator or 
seal 25c. E. E. BACON, Nobscot, Mass. 


“AMES M. TRACY, Leipsic and Weimar, 1859-62, 
Pianist, Teacher and Writer. Lessons by mail a 
specialty. Chickering’ 8, 152 Tremont St., Boston. 


JHORTHAND, Typewriting, Book-Keeping, etc., 
at the Boston Commercial College, No. 1 Beacon St., 
cor. Tremont St., Boston. Call or send for Circular. 


NA LYSIS. Ore, Water, Air, Sanitary, Medical, 
te. W. FReace 8 SmitH, Pu. D., Mass. State Assayer, 
235 Wash, St., P. O. Box 3126, Boston. Corres’nce invited. 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY or com- 
mission, to handle the new Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. The greatest novelty ever 
produced. Agents making $50 per week. For further 
ertcuere & ay 
RHE MONROE SER MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. X 107. 


0 ADVERTISE OUR BUSINESS, we offer 

the latest and most popular vocal and jnstrumen 

tal music, published at 90 to 75 cents a copy, r 5 cents 

a copy. Sample pieces post-paid, 6 cents. A splendid 

assortment for 56 cents post-paid. Catalogues Free. 
STAR CORSET CO., Brockton, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 


HOLIDAY WORK FOR BOYS. 


‘It comes harder on us boys to make presents 
than it does on girls,’’ I heard a little fellow say 
a few days ago. 

He did not mean that there was any lack of 
generosity among his kind; only that girls, 
knowing how to sew, could get better results out 
of the money they had to spend. 

But there are some few things that even boys 
can make. 

A shaving ball is a 
useful present for the 
father or elder broth- 
er, and an ornament 
for the dressing-case. 

It is made of tissue- 
paper, and requires 
eight sheets. It costs 
two cents a sheet. And 
a yard of the nar- 
row ribbon, ‘‘baby 
width,’’ which costs 
four cents, will an- 
swer to hang it up 
by. 

Cut as many cir- 
cular figures, six 
inches in diameter, 
from the tissue-paper, 
as possible. Lightly 
fold each one separately, once to form a half 
circular figure, again to form a quarter circle. 

Then cut the four outer 
edges of the circle, which 
are folded together, into 
points, as seen in the 
illustration. 

Then take a needle and 
some stout thread—num- 
ber twenty-four cotton 
will serve—and string 
them all on to the thread 
at the point A in Fig. 2. 

Push them up closely together, and tie them all 
together tightly, tying the ribbon in with them. 

They will form a round ball. Tie the ends of 
the ribbon in a bow. The circles of paper can 
be pulled out as need- 
ed in shaving, and 
will last a long time. 

A pretty standing 
work-basket may be 
made from the han- 
dles of old brooms and 
an old straw hat such 
as is used by farmers 
in the hay-field. 

For the standard, 
the broom - handles 
must be thirty-three 
inches long. Cross them as in Fig. 3, and at the 
place where they cross, at B, cut each stick out a 
little so that it may accommodate the stick which 
crosses it, and wire them together with a small 
copper wire, until they stand securely. 

Cut the ends so that they will rest securely on 
the floor; also the tops of the sticks, so that a 
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FIG. 3. 


board would be 
levelif placed upon 
them. 


Place the crown 
of the hat between 
the sticks, the brim 
resting upon them, 
as in Fig. 4. 

Cut from a paste- 
board box three 
round pieces about 
the size of the top 
of the sticks, and 
place between 
them and the hat- 
brim. Tack the brim to the sticks through the 
pasteboard. Wet the brim of the hat thoroughly, 
until pliable; bend it down a little around the 
edge, and indent it in three places between the 
sticks of the standard. 

After it is dry, brush over the basket and 
standard with silver paint, tie a pink satin bow 
on the standard 
where the sticks 
cross, and you will 
have a pretty or- 
nament for any 
room, as well as a 
convenient recep- 
tacle for knitting 
or crochet work. 

Very handsome 
canes may be 
made from beech 
and maple sap- 
lings, and boys 
who live in the 
country can readily find them in the fall. 
with a hatchet a little distance from the root, in 
order not to injure it, in case it should prove of 
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FIG. 5. 


Chop 


| desirable shape for a natural head or handle. | 
| Cut off the small twigs, and rub the stalk care- | 
| fully with fine sandpaper until it is quite smooth. | 
| Then varnish it, and when thoroughly dry, rub | 
off all the gloss with a piece of horsehair covering, 
| such as is used for upholstering chairs. 

| Then varnish again, repeating the process of 
rubbing off the gloss; and varnish for the third 
and last time. The cane will then have a fine 
hard gloss, and when tipped will 
be ready for service. 

If you can find a large knot 
in an old board or stick of wood, 
knock it out and saw off one 
end, between C and D, as in the 








illustration (Fig. 6), for a base, 
so that it may rest in a perpen- 
dicular position. 

Bore small auger-holes into 
the base, and fill with melted lead to weight it. 





FIG. 
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until it is smooth and slippery; then proceed to 
varnish, and rub down in the same manner in 
which the cane is finished. 

This brings out the grain of the wood finely, 
and makes of the article a good paper-weight for 
the writing-desk. 
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A FAMOUS WAR-HORSE. 


We hear many stories of men’s deeds of valor 
in war, but not so many of the desperate fighting 
that is sometimes done by animals in battle. The 
war-horse may not only bear his master to battle, 
but take part in the combat on his own account. 
A story of this sort has lately appeared in the 
Memoirs of General de Marbot, a French soldier 
whose services dated back to the battles of Auster- 
litz, Eylau and Madrid, when he was a young 
officer of the Grande Armée. 

At Eylau, De Marbot, who was then a captain 
and aide-de-camp of Marshal Augereau, rode a 
mare named Lisette, which had been picked up 
in Mecklenburg, and which was a most beautiful 
and spirited animal. 

She was light, speedy and, when mounted, so 
docile and well trained that a child might ride 
her; but it took half a dozen men to saddle and 
bridle her, and several grooms were in the camp 
hospital as the result of terrible bites and forefoot 
strokes which she had given them. 


habit by having made the mistake, one day as 
the cook passed by on his way to the captain’s 
tent, of seizing with her teeth the hot joint of 
meat, fresh from the fire, which he carried. 

Her mouth was so severely burned that she 
snorted and cried with pain, and the hint was 
taken to discipline her a little with good effect. 

At the battle of Eylau, Captain de Marbot was 
sent by the marshal to warn back from an isolated 
hill-top the Fourteenth Regiment of the line, 
which had been almost surrounded by the 
Cossacks and grenadiers. Several messengers 
had been sent already, but every one of them 
had been lost in the mass of Cossacks. 

But Lisette found her way to the square which 
the Fourteenth had formed, over heaps of slain 
men and horses, over dismounted guns, ditches 
and pitfalls. But when De Marbot reached the 
spot it was too late for the regiment to hope to 
cut its way back. 

The commandant gave De Marbot the eagle or 
standard of his regiment, and told him, if he was 
willing to make the venture, to take it back to the 
Emperor with the regiment’s farewell. As for 
the Fourteenth, it was prepared to die where it 
stood. 

At this moment De Marbot was struck in the 
back of the head with a bullet. He did not fall 
from Lisette, but seemed to be stiffened where he 
sat. He was powerless to control the mare’s 
movements, and for the time was as if paralyzed. 

Meantime, a great mass of grenadiers charged 
the French regiment. Several of the French 
soldiers gathered behind Lisette’s flanks; and an 
officer among the attacking force pointed to her, 
and commanded his men to kill her. 

Then one of the grenadiers thrust his bayonet 
into the mare’s flank. Instantly Lisette turned 
upon him and trampled him under foot; and 
then, her furious spirit aroused, she charged 
among the enemy, biting, striking, overthrowing, 
plunging this way and that. 

De Marbot had now recovered his senses 
sufficiently to cling to the saddle with all the 
persistence and skill of a trained hussar. Lisette, 
still fighting, carried him clear through the large 
attacking force, and then galloped swiftly toward 
the cemetery of Eylau, whence she had come 
and where the French headquarters were. 

Entering the French lines, the man and horse 
were fired upon in the midst of a snow-squall 
which had begun to fall, but neither was hit. 

Once safe within the lines, both sank down 
upon the ground, Lisette falling in one direction 
and the young captain in the other, fainting from 
loss of blood. 

Lisette was left upon the field, but next day 
she was found upon her feet, and feeding tran- 
quilly upon such scraps of grass as she could find. 

She recovered and carried De Marbot through 
| the battle of Friedland. Then she was sent to 
more peaceful service. Her wounds and her 
fatigues had considerably tamed her disposition ; 
and until she died of old age she was ridden by 
De Marbot’s young wife in France. 








Rub it with fine sandpaper on the top and sides | 


She was to some extent cured of her biting | 
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HOW TO CET RICH. 
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Send 2-cent stamp and your address and receive our 24-page 


pamphlet, “How to Get Rich.” 


Over 


10 acres of floor- 
room are devoted 
to the display of 
the largest, most 
varied and lowest- 
priced collection 
of House Fur- 
nishings to be 
found in New 
England. 


Remember 


all goods bought 
of us we 


DELIVER FREE 


to any city or 
town where there 
is a R. R. freight 
New 


station in 


England. 








THE LARGEST DISPLAY OF 


House Furnishings 


ever seen together under one roof, and comprising everything 
necessary to completely furnish a house from cellar to attic. 





We carry a full and complete line of Crockery of all kinds. We 
will sell you a Decorated Toilet Set for only $2.00. We offer an 
English Decorated Dinner Set for only $8.00, and an English 
Decorated Tea Set for only $3.50. We also havea large assort- 
ment of Table Cutlery, Glass and Silver-Plated Ware, Lamps, 
Clocks, Vases, etc., in great variety. 


Our line of Parlor Stoves is unsurpassed, 
and we are in a position to quote prices, that, 
considering the size and finish of the Stoves 
we offer, cannot be duplicated in this city. 
Our parlor stove for $3.50 is a genuine bar- 
gain, and only needs to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. We offer a full-size single oven range 
with all the ware and pipe complete for only 
$13.50; a double oven range with all the ware and pipe complete 
for only $19.50. Wecarry most of the popular makes, and feel sure 
if you will favor us with a call you will find just what you need. 


Fancy Chairs and Rockers, 


We carry over 500 different styles of Fancy 
Chairs and Rockers, and for a Christmas Gift, 
what can be more useful or ornamental ?° We 
have both the base and the floor rockers, and 
have them covered in raw and spun silk, silk 
and crushed plush, rugs, tapestries, etc., etc., and the prices 
range from $3.50 up. 


We have an elegant assortment of Couches covered in Rugs, 


Cretonnes, Plushes, Tapestries, etc. We sell an elegant Rug 
Couch for $15.00. Call in and see it. 






We carry about 230 CHAMBER SETS at prices ranging from $13.50 for a hardwood 10- 
piece Set, up to $750 for a heavy elaborately carved Walnut Set. We have them finished in 
Natural and Antique Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Birch, Maple and Pine, and we feel sure you can 
find what you want in our stock. 


In PARLOR FURNITURE we carry about 200 different styles, and can show you suits 
covered in all kinds of Plushes, Brocatelles, Tapestries, Satins, Damasks, etc., etc., also a lot of 
odd pieces, such as Window and Corner Chairs, Divans, Sofas, etc., at prices that are remarkably low. 

REMEMBER THAT TIME IS MONEY. Save time and money both by coming direct 
to us for whatever you may want in the line of Complete House Furnishings. 


Hall Stands, Dining Tables, Dining Chairs, Shades and Draperies, 
Wardrobes, Sideboards, Parlor and Office Desks, 
Chiffoniers, etc., etc. 


CARPETINCS. 


Our Carpet Hall is the largest and best lighted in this city, and we show all grades and styles of 
floor covering, from a Wilton down to a Straw Matting. PRICES RIGHT. Also 


CHILDREN’S GOODS, 
Rocking Horses, Velocipedes, Sleds, Doll 
Chairs and Rockers, etc., etc. 
WRITE US for estimates on any article or articles you require, and don’t forget that 


we can furnish a house or a hotel quicker and in better shape than any 
other house in New England. 


WE SELL FOR CASH 


or give credit to respectable parties on easy terms when desired. 


B. A. Atkinson & Co., 


LIBERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


Carriages, 











827 Washington St., Cor. Common St., Boston, Mass. 
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HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR. 


The best physicians advise its wear. Non- 
Shrinkable, Warm and Durable. 
Catalogue and sample of material. 


9 R 
RAYS Wash: St., cor. Weat, Beaten: Reo), soul Ladies’ Pocket-Books 50 cents to 


és USIC 9 Little Bo-Peep Lullaby, by Alice Pond, 
ls 40c. Old Homestead Where My Mother 
Died, by Alice Pond, 40 cents. S. W. BLAIR, 298 
Washington Street, Boston. 
Waltzes, Guitar, sweetest set ever written, 
30c. Mary and John, song and waltz, 40c. 
Comrades, 35c. Catalogue Free. W. L. 
HAYDEN, Boston, Mass., Box 1736. 


Nearly Opposite the Museum. 
Pocket-Books, Bags and Leather Goods, 


Jaros 








Safeguard against colds and rheumatism. 


Send for 


Men’s Furnishings, 





THE RED MAN’S CANNON. 


During the second siege of Fort Henry, Va., by 
the English and the Indians in 1782, a bit of sport 
on the savages’ part resulted most tragically for 
them. The little garrison boldly defied the 


= 
besiegers, manifesting no intention to surrender, Macki ntoshes Ladies’ Felt Initial Bags, 50 cents. 


and the Indians were forced to linger in the 


vicinity, inactive for the most part, for several | Are the most perfect Waterproof Garments ever made. CHAMOIS SKINS, 


days. The old adage that “Satan finds some mis- 


chief still for idle hands to do” did not fail of | Hodgman Rubber Co., Manufacturers, | Leather Writing Pads, 50 cents to $1.38. 


illustration in their case. 


One afternoon a canoe was observed coming 
down the river. The small craft was managed by 


Real piieater Pocket-Books, 50 cents to 

Great Assortment of Pocket-Books and 
Purses from 5 cents to $2.50. 

Knit Purses, all colors, reduced from 25 
cents to 10 cents. 

Ladies’ Cloth Hand-bags, $1.00 to $3.00. 


Hodgman’s 


All sizes and colors, 5 cents to SO cts. each. 


32 School Street, Bostoa, Mass, 
Send for Sample Cloths and Catalogue. 


MUSIC ROLLS, 


ALL PRICES. 





white men, who brought it to land on the opposite 
shore. The redskins watched it with much 
curiosity. The distance was too great for their 
arrows or guns to work mischief to the canoe or 
its occupants; but one of the braves concocted a 
scheme which seemed to answer every demand. 
The artillery of the whites always excited the 


admiration of the Indians, and now they proposed FOR MEN AND BOYS—AU made in 


to make a “red man’s cannon,” and do a little 
— of their own. 

A large hickory log was chosen, and split open 
through the middle; then with their tomahawks 
four of the Indians cut out the centre. The log 
was put together again, and strongly bound with 
iron bands and chains which the savages took 


from Reikert’s blacksmith-shop. Here was their i i i 
cannon then, ready to be loaded. Choice Fu rnishing Goods. 


A heavy charge of powder and shot was placed 





within, and their “artill,” as they called it, was| Laundry work of the nicest character. 


ready to do its destructive work. With wild 
whoops and much leaping about, the match was 
applied as the savages had seen the white man 
apply it. A crowd pressed around, eager to hear | 
the big gun speak. : 

It spoke, but not as these simple people had | 


The vest clothing made to order in Chatelaine Bags, 25c., 38c., 50c. to $2.00. 


Leather Travelling Cases, 62 cts. to $3.50. 
Leather, Collar and Cuff Boxes, $1.00 to 


OUR BOSTON BACS, 


$1.29 to $2.00. 


Superior Clothing, 


our own workshops. 


Real Seal Chatelaine Bags, $1.00 to $1.25. 


BLACK SILK SHOPPING BAGS, 


75 cents and $1.00. 


Custom Department. 


Men’s and Boys’ 








Macullar, Parker & Company | 1 and 3 Tremont Street. 


400 Washington St., Boston. | ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS. 








expected! The great log was burst into a thou- 
sand pieces, and few of the Indians who had 
stood near lived long enough to realize what had 
happened. 

t was a tragic ending of their sport; but it 
resulted in good to the besieged fort, for the 
enemy soon withdrew. The superstitious Indians 
refused to remain longer, and ever after gave 
Fort Henry a wide berth. The place was never 
again attacked. 


— +8 
DIAMONDS FROM THE SKY. 





Think of the heavens sprinkling diamonds upon | 
the earth! Although there is considerable poetic 


license in such a statement, yet it has a solid kernel pared to show an elegant assortment of everything in the line of 


of scientific truth. Actual diamonds have recently 
been discovered in meteorites that had failen in 
Arizona, no one knows how long ago, and that, 
when first found, were supposed to indicate the 
presence of a mine of pure iron. 


The manner of the discovery of the diamonds 
was almost dramatic. A meteoric fragment weigh- 
ing a pounds was sent Professor Koenig, of 
Philadelphia, for examination. 

Upon attempting to cut the meteorite Professor 
Koenig’s assistants found that it was of extraor- 
dinary hardness, and several chisels were de- 
stroyed in the effort. When it was put upon an 
emery wheel to be polished it ruined the wheel. 

Careful examination then showed that the 
meteoric iron contained minute diamonds which | 
cut the hard polishing-wheel like so many knives. | 
They were black, but subsequent search revealed 

| 





white diamonds also, all very small but at the | 
same time very real. 

They would not count for much in making a | 
piece of jewelry, but as gifts from the sky of the | 
most precious production of nature’s handiwork | 
they are of inestimable value, more to be admired | 
even than the royal Kohinoor itself. | 

As to how the diamonds came to be in the 
meteoric iron, that is a question to which no very | 
precise answer can yet be given. Recent investi- | 
gations have shown that the earth’s own diamonds 
are formed, in some cases at least, by processes 
taking place in the effusions of volcanoes. 

Meteorites bear much resemblance to volcanic 
products, and it might therefore be argued that 
the diamonds they contain originated in the | 
volcanoes of some other celestial body. 

But if so, who can tell what star, or what planet, 
flung them forth to wander in the gloom of space 
for untold ages, until at last they fell upon the | 
earth, and with their hard, unyielding angles cut | 
the inimitable signature of the king of gems upon 
the steel and emery that sought to carve and 
polish them? 

ae ———<+@>—___——_ 


SCOW-TRIMMING. 


A New York contractor pays into the city 
treasury about four thousand dollars a month for 
the privilege of ‘“scow-trimming.” He employs 
Italian laborers at rates which make his entire | 
annual output a quarter of a million dollars, and | 
yet he gets this back and makes a great deal more | 
from his unattractive business. For scow-trimming | 
is the raking and picking over of the rubbish of | 
the city as it is dumped in cartloads on the scows | 
which bear it out to sea. | 


As one thinks of the large sum expended by the | 
contractor, he naturally wonders how New Yorkers | 
can be so careless as to lose so many coins, bits of | 
jewelry and valuable articles generally as all this | 
amounts to; but such windfalls as these are rare. 
If you were to look at the piles of things saved by 
the “trimmers” you would probably wonder why 
they did not let them go with the other dirt. 

Bottles make one pile. These are sold to bottling 
agents and dealers in druggists’ supplies. Old 
shoes form another. If there is any wear left in 
them they are sold to East Side cobbjers who patch 
them up and sell them cheap, at second-hand. If 
they are past cobbling, the leather can be macerated 
ang worked up into “leather paper” used for 
decorative purposes. 

Rags, no matter how dirty, compose another 
pile.” These are taken to cellars in the Italian 
quarter, and there are myer | picked over by 
women and children who sort them according to 
the materials of which they are made. These are | 
sold to paper-makers. Scraps of paper go to the | 
same place and are made into pulp, and again | 
presented to the public in clean, white sheets. | 

Another particularly ill-smelling heap is com- | 
posed of bones. Think of all the bones that are | 
thrown daily into the ash-barrels of such a city as 
New York, where meat is cheap, wages high, and | 
the people accustomed to good living. Not one of 
them is wasted. They are burned and pulverized, | 
and are used for refining sugar or enriching the 
soil of market gardens, and so come back to New 
Yorkers in the shape of early cucumbers or crisp 
celery. 








Useful Christmas Presents, 


One of the best places in Boston to select a useful and appropriate 
Gift for Christmas or New Year’s, is at E. B. SEARS’. 
Having made special efforts for the Holiday season, we are pre- 


Fur and Cloth Garments, 


Mackintoshes and Umbrellas, 


; together with all the leading styles of 
Fur Capes, Muffs, Boas and Collars, Caps, Gloves 
and Wristers, Fur Robes, Rugs, etc., etc. 


OUR PRICES ARE VERY MODERATE AND WE INVITE INSPECTION. 


E. B. SEARS, 


THE FURRIER AND LADIES’ TAILOR, 
39 to 45 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








We invite the Men, Women and Children of New England, when visiting the 


Hub, to call at 


WILLIAM H. BRINE, | 








Copyright, 1891, by Worcester Corset Co. 


Fashion Prescribes the above styled 
fur garments for this Winter Wear. 
Fur Garments and fashionable form 
now go hand in hand, when accompa- 
nied by Royal Worcester Corsets. 

The personification of form, fash- 
ion and comfort (all styles, all sizes) 
is found in these 
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500 CLIPPER SLEDS 


Worth $1.50 each 


To Be Given Away, 


While they last, we shall present to each cus- 
tomer in our Boys’ Department who shall pur- 
chase FIVE or more dollars’ worth of Boys’ 
Clothing, 


ONE CLIPPER SLED. 


In addition to this gift we have CUT DOWN 
THE PRICES on everything in our Store. 

The season has been too warm, we are over- 
loaded and take this method to concentrate 
trade here. 

A §-doliar bill will buy an all-wool SUIT for 


| 





ThE 


COMMONWEALTH. 


Useful Holiday Gifts 


FOR THE BOYS. 


Knee Pant Suits, 


$2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00, 
$8.00 and $10.00. 


Long Pant Suits, 


$5.00, $6.00, $8.00, $10.00, $12.00 and $15.00. 


Kilt Overcoats, 


$3.50, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00, $8.00 and $10.00. 


Boys’ Overcoats, 


$5.00, $6.00, $8.00, $10.00, $12.00 and $15.00. 





The finest assortment of Cape Overcoats, Ulsters, Reefers, 
Children’s Short Pants, Shirt Waists, Blouses, etc., etc., to 
be found in New England. 








The Commonwealth Sled. 


A regular $1.50 Sled will be sold to our Clothing customers for only 50 cents. 
Orders by Mail promptly filled. 


Commonwealth Clothing House, 


Cor. Washington and Kneeland Sts., Boston. 





Boys from 5 to 14 years. The same sum will buy 
an OVERCOAT. 


THE J, B. BARNABY 60, 
B07 asses aes, 609 














Roll Top Desks, all sizes, suitable for 


OFFICE OR HOME USE, TABLES, CHAIRS, etc. 


Send for Catalogue. 


DERBY & KILMER DESK CO., 


19 BEEKMAN STREET, 
New York. 


Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY, LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, 
| 15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. 


93 CAUSEWAY ST., | 
Boston. 











































Bensporpr’s 


Royal Dutch 


Cocoa 


PURE— ECONOMICAL — DELICIOUS. 
COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TEST IT. 


Sold by all Grocers. 
Mention Companion to get Sample. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 


Owners and Builders 


Should send for Circular on 


“Cypress Lumber it’ Uses,” 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., 
BOSTON. 
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134 North Street, Boston. 


A Winter Luxury. 





There is no ex- 
cuse for having a 
cold the 
when for a 


room in 
house 
trifling sum you can 
obtain one of these 


Hub 
Oil Heaters. 


It is as easy to 
run as a lamp, and 
as cheerful as an 
open fire. 





Full Description sent on Application. 


Smith & Anthony Stove Co., 


48 to 54 Union St., Boston. 


| EWANDO'S 
French Dyeing: & Cleansing 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


17 Temple Place, Boston. 
2 West 14th Street, New York. 
6000S SENT BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
Garments Cleansed and Dyed Whole. 


FINEST WORK IN THE COUNTRY. 
Brawch offices and agencies in all large cities in the East. 
Send for our New k of ** Useful Information,” Free 
on applicatio:. Mention this paper. 





THE Y( 





YUTH’S COMPANION. 





DECEMBER 17, 1891. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


TOURS! 


CALIFORNIA 
NO MEXICO, 


Leaving BOSTON for CALIFORNIA JANUARY 
12th, FEBRUARY 23d, MARCH 23d, APRIL 
tgth, and MEXICO FEBRUARY gth, 1892. 


FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION. 
Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered. 


EXCURSION TICKETS “scjustabic to ine 


adjustable to the 
wishes of tourists, including ALL TRAVELLING 
EXPENSES, will be sold at the most liberal rates. 














formation, apply 

Railroad, 205 Washington St., ston, 849 Broad- 
way, New York, or 233 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Chas. E. Pugh 


? 
General Manager. 


‘Glenwood 


J. R. Wood 


J 
Gen. Passenger Agent. 


Ranges, 











STOVES AND FURNACES have received the 
HIGHEST AWARD in the gift of any New England 
| Institution. GOLD MEDALS at two succeeding exhibi- 
| tions of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Asso- 
| ciation. A deserved compliment to highest grade. 


Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 


Special to Companion Readers. 


If your dealer does not keep these Ranges, send us his 
name on a postal card and we will send you our hand- 
some book that will tell you all about stoves. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 





HORTHAN Manual of Phonetic 
es Shorthand, $1.50; 
Speed Book, $1.50; Compendium and Vocabulary 
(for the vest pocket),50c. Send 2-cent stamp for Synopsis. 


W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


For Itineraries, Reservations of Space, and all in- | 
to Tourist Agent Pennsylvania | 


“Here we are Again!” 








| “The light that never was on sea or land” 


Illumines the holiday sky. 
Its clear radiance emanates from that 


Chotcest of all Xmas Gifts, a 


Hollings Lamp 


With its exquisite shade of dainty device. 


R. Hollings & Co., 


vext Adams House. 


To Any Boy or Girl 


Is Offered a Chance to easily earn a pair of 


Beautiful Nickel-Plated Skates. 





To increase our business and introduce ourselves in 
your section in a favorable manner, we actually give 
to Boys and Girls either a pair of these Nickel-Plated 
Skates (all sizes) or a handsome Silver Watch. 


Full particulars if you send name and address plainly 
written on a postal card. (Be sure and mention THE 
COMPANION.) 


The Great Overland and Pacific Tea Co., 


HARRY LIVINGSTON, Manager, 


2031 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 














ARE You disgusted with your heater ? 


If so, why not put a RELIABLE regulator on your Furnace, 
Hot-Water or Steam Boiler? SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


N. E. FIRE AND HEAT REGULATOR CO., 70 Pearl Street, Boston. 














5 and ro cents. 
Smell. Easy to Use. See directions on cover. 


J. 


DID YOU EVER POLISH A STOVE? 


No wonder you dread it. Dirty and Hard 


Work with Common POLISH. CLEAN and | 
EASY Work with Our New ENAMELINE. | 
A Paste always ready to Use. 


Try one box. 
It commends itself. It is our best salesman. 
No Dust, Dirt, Liquid, or 


Your Dealer Keeps It. If not, send 2-cent 
Stamp for Free Sample. 


L. PRESCOTT & CO., North Berwick, Maine. 








Diseases 
dt is pleasant and 
and is easily assimilated. 
Its strengthening effects are almost 
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Cures Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Scrofula, and all Wasting 
pelatabie to take as honey. Does not produce Nausea, 


immediate. 


p to assert itself semi-occasionally after being swal- 
te) 
Ea 


nd MUSCLE, it purifies the Blood, and 


it. 
atis always ready, always alike, and 
greasy blob at the top to upset the 


itals. . 
t physicians in the United States 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 


Ask your Druggist for it, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


Lawrence Mass. 


, Manufacturers, Toronto, Canada. 


"A HEALING WONDER.” 


omfort 
Powder 


IS THE BEST. 


It is the only Powder that com- 
bines healing with the ordinary 
qualities of a Powder. 

A sure cure for Skin Affec- 
tions, Eczema, Scrofulous Sores, 
Blotches, Pimples, Chafing, In- 
flammation, etc. 








547 Washington Street, Boston.| 


Cures itching from any cause, 
and prevents contagion. It pro- 
duces a clear complexion and 
healthy skin. Absolutely harmless. 


ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 
E. S. SYKES, SECRETARY. 








Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 189%. 


| Castilian Cream 


| Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Woolen 
Clothing,Carpets,etc., and 
Gloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers. =@ 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 


F.C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury, Mass. 


Dr. Swett’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Made from Hoarhound, Slippery Elm Bark, 
Plax Seed, —— Licorice 
Root, % 








Put up in large bottles, 25 cents. 
one quart of syrup, 25 cent 
| A lady in the “ Househol 


Material to make 


Ss. 

d” says of this preparation: 
| “A few doses of a tablespoonful at a time will alleviate 
| the most distressing cough, soothes and allays irrita 
tion, and if continued, subdues any tendency to Con 
sumption, breaks up entirely the Whooping Cough, and 
no better —— can found for Croup, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, and all affections of the Lungs and Throat.” 


Prepared and Put Up at 


THE N. E. BOTANIC DEPOT, 


245 Washington Street. 


GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 











COUGH AND CROUP SYRUP 
is the only RELIA 
of the at. Indorsed by Physicians. It 
will cure the most stubborn cases of 


COUGH4»> CROUP 


Established 40 years. Contains no Opium. 
Mothers, have it on hand, in case of CROUP, 
and save the CHILD. TRY IT. Soldby all 
Druggists. C. B. KINGSLEY, Proprietor, 
Northampton, Mass. 



















| THE HOUSE 
| Patent Scroll Saw. 


This saw can be used 
one week and if not satis- 
factory can be returned 
and the money will be 
| refunded, less charges 
for transportation. 

All iron and steel except 
the wood tables. Dura- 





catalogue of scroll saw 
goods. Read my adver- 
tisement of Dec. 3. 


A. H. POMEROY, 
Division C, 
220 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 4 


MAKE YOUR BACK 
%& STRONG * 


That weary, all-gone feeling in the 
back is speedily overcome by the 


tamous HOP PLASTER, te sore, 


Strained muscles are limbered up and 
invigorated. No other plaster has such 
jase ey soothing, strengthening 
———_ or every pain, soreness, in- 
ammation and weakness, no matter 
where located or how severe—none so 
sure, prompt and lasting in effect. 
All Reliable medicine-dealers sell 
the Hop PLasTeR. See our name on 
both sides of the genuine article. 
Hop Plaster Company, Boston. 
Mailed for price, 2% cts. 5 for a dollar. 
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“Hard indeed!” thought the listener. But this 
state of things ought not to be. If only every girl 
who reads The Companion would think of the 
uncertainties of life, and resolve to do some one 
thing well enough to be able to depend on itif the | 
need came, then these words will not have been | 
written in vain. 
No matter how prosperous you are, how petted | 
you are, how fairly life seems opening before you, 
yet make yourself mistress of something that shall 
be as a strong staff in your hand to lean on if 
misfortune should some day surprise you. 


—+or 


IN THE CHAIR. 


Max O’Rell declares in his latest book, “A 
Frenchman in America,” that there are few of our 
countrymen who have not tact and a sense of 
humor. Being thus gifted with the lighter and 
more pleasing qualities of mind, he holds them to 
be admirably fitted to serve as chairmen in public 
assemblies, and quotes, as a most amusing intro- 
duction to a speech, an anecdote, told by the 
chairman of a lecture committee in New York. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the speaker, ‘the 
story goes that last summer a party of Americans 
staying in Rome paid a visit to the famous 
Spithéver’s bookstore in the Piazza di Spagna. 
Now Spithéver is a most learned bookworm. You 
must go to himif you would have artistic and 
archeological works of the profoundest research 
and learning. 

“One of the ladies in this tourists’ party, how- 
ever, only wanted the lively American travels of 
Max O’Rell, and she accordingly asked for the | 
book. | 

“There came a deep, guttural Anglo-German | 
voice from a spectacled clerk behind a desk to | 
this purport: | 

“*Marcus Aurelius vos neffer in te Unided | 
Shtates!’ 

“But, ladies and gentlemen, he is now, and here 
he is!” 

There are, however, some chairmen who, like | 
certain lecturers, insist on speaking too long. 

“Sometimes,” said one, on attempting to intro- 
duce this humorous Frenchman, “we see clouds 
of misunderstanding arise between the French— 
between the English—between the two. 

“The lecturer of this evening makes it his | 
business to disperse these clouds—these clouds— 
to—to— | 

“But | will not detain you any longer. His | 
name is familiar to all of us. I’m sure he needs | 
no introduction to this audience. We all know | 
him. Ihave much pleasure in introducing to you 
Mr. Mosshiay—Mr. —” | 

Then he looked at the lecturer in despair. He | 
had forgotten his name. 

The same long-suffering Frenchman says that he 
was one night about to speak in a crowded hall in 
Lancashire, England, and observed to the chair- 
man, Who was a pompous official in the city: 

“What a fine house!” 

“Very fine indeed,” was the reply. “Everybody 
in town knew I was going to take the chair.” 








nn a 
HEALTHY GIRLS. 


In the preparatory school of a large women’s 


| anecdotes are related of his pastorate of forty 


|}small booth by the sight of an admiring and 





COMPANION. 
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be unfulfilled. He was a journalist, it is said, and Use * Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous A Christmas Gift worth having is one that is hand 


to some extent a man of letters. 
He set at work, therefore, to meet the ex-chan- 
cellor’s desire for an epitaph. In order that Prince | 


Dentitfrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. {Ade. 


—~_—— 
Burnett's Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 


Bismarck might choose one which he thought | capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a 


really fitted him, he wrote seventy epitaphs. 


vigorous and healthy growth of hair. (Ade. 





Then he had them all printed in a little book at | 
Dresden, and sent Prince Bismarck a copy, with 
his compliments. 


—— ee 
A Christmas Gift to Music Teachers. 

To any music teacher sending bat pane Sons = 
Teachers’ Memoranda Book: with calendar for 1892, also 


AN OLD-TIME MINISTER. speciet information of importance to piano teachers. 


Elder James Hooper, the first settled clergyman 
of the Baptist church at Paris, Maine, was one of 
the old-time ministers, eccentric, honest, fearless | 
in his discharge of duty, and outspoken in his | 
opinions of right and wrong. Many characteristic 


years. He was aman born to lead. His political 
views were decided, and as he voted so voted 
almost without exception the members of his 
church. 


He ruled the singers with arbitrary hand. On 
one occasion, when desirous of having the singin 
better than it usually was, he read the hymn, an 
then, looking up at the choir in the gallery, said: 
“ee Mann, you needn’t sing; you always 
flat.”” 

At one time, when supplying the pulpit of a 
church in a distant town, he gave out the hymn, 
read it, and waited for the congregation to sing. 
The chorister, seeing that many had failed to 
understand which hymn was indicated, asked Mr. 
Hooper to repeat the number. 

The Elder paid no attention to the request, 
but instead announced his text, and proceeded 
with his sermon. At the conclusion of his dis- 
course he opened the hymn-book, and said: 

“When 1 begin to speak, it’s time for you to 
begin to hear. I hope you'll understand which 
hymn I mean this time.” 

The worthy minister’s reading was confined to 
the Bible, Watts’s hymns and the weekly astern 
Argus. He wasa strong opponent of an educated 
clergy. At one time he was discussing with a 
friend the merits of Doctor Watts as a poet, who, 
_ ‘enol maintained, was the greatest that ever 

ived. 

To this opinion his friend demurred, remark- 
ing, “Certainly Watts has written some excellent 
hymns, but he has likewise written many poor 





ward as forward.” } 
“Exactly so!” cried the delighted Elder, as if 
this last acknowledgment of his opponent had 


| clinched the argument. “Of what other poet can | 


that be said?” 


JAPANESE FLOWER SHOWS. 


Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, writing in the Atlantic 
Monthly about life in Matsu-ye, Japan, “the chief 
city of the province of the gods,” has one sug- 
gestive paragraph about the exquisite taste of 
the Japanese people in the matter of arranging 
flowers. As you are walking along the streets at 
night, he says, especially on the nights of sacred 
festivals, your attention will be attracted to some 


perfectly silent crowd pressing before it. 


As soon as one can get a chance to look, one finds 
there is nothing to look at but a few vases con- 
taining sprays of flowers, or perhaps some light, 
gracious branches freshly cut from a blossoming 
tree. 

Itis simply a little flower show, or more correctly, 
a free exhibition of master skill in the arrange- 
ment of flowers. For the Japanese do not brutally 
chop off flower-heads to work them up into 
meaningless masses of color, as we barbarians 
do; they love nature too well for that; they know 
how much the natural charm of the flower depends 





college, which is attended by many girls from all 


parts of the United States, the instructor in | 42nd stem, and they select a single graceful branch 


gymnastics recently said to the pupils, as they | 
were assembled in the gymnasium: 

“I wish that the girls here who are taller than 
their mothers would please raise their hands.” 





About three-fourths of all the girls present | fower displays you have ever seen abroad were 
raised their hands. The average age of the pupils | only monstrosities in comparison with the exquisite 


was about seventeen years, though some were not 
more than fifteen, and in some cases these girls | 
had not yet completed their growth; and yeta 
considerable majority of all’were larger than their | 
mothers. 

The majority, too, were vigorous and healthy, 
and capable of long walks in the open air, and of 
sustained and active exercise in the gymnasium. 

Within the memory of the older generation, it 
was “fashionable” for young women to be delicate, 
slender-waisted, pale and incapable of much 
physical exertion. Bodily robustness was dis- 
couraged, and such “calisthenics” as were in vogue 
were of a very weak and flimsy sort. 

All this reacted upon the general physical condi- 


tion of women, and rendered them less vigorous | 


and well-grown. 

At the present time there are many foolish 
fashions, no doubt, but it is no longer unfashion- 
able for a woman to be strong and well. Suitable 
kinds of athletic exercise are, on the contrary, 
much in vogue, and a girl who can walk ten miles 


without serious fatigue is admired by her com- 


panions rather than looked at askance. 

This is certainly one of the respects in which the 
world has improved. Good exercise and plenty of 
life out-of-doors will not only make the women of 
the rising generation superior to their mothers in 
stature, but will make them better able to support 
the burdens of life, and happier in supporting | 
them. 

Nor need it render them less gentle and womanly ; 
for a healthy woman has a better basis for gentle- | 
hess and unselfishness than a weak and suffering 
one, 


—$—+@>— — | 


THOUGHTFUL GIFT. 


Prince Bismarck, the “father of the German | 
Empire,” who, though now in retirement, is very | 
greatly admired by the German people, often 
speaks lightly of his absence from power. He is 
a man of humor, and his witty references to his 
enforced retirement are sometimes taken sadly to 
héart by matter-of-fact countrymen. 

Not long ago one of his visitors asked Prince 
Bismarck if he desired to return to the chancellery 
of the empire. 

“I desire nothing more in this world,” said 
Bismarck, “but a really becoming epitaph!” 

In the company of those who heard this pleas- 
antry there was a gentleman who felt much 
srieved that the ex-chancellor’s modest wish shovld 


{had become irrepressible. We do not need to 


| comprehend such an exhibition at all. You are 


| her before any other. 


upon its setting and mounting, its relation to leaf 


or spray just as nature made it. 
At first you will not, as a Western stranger, 


yet a savage in such matters compared with the 
commonest coolies about you. As you study the 


| simple little show you will discover that all the 


natural beauty of those few simple sprays. 

You will also observe how much the white or 
pale blue screen behind the flowers enhances the 
| effect by lamp or lantern light. For the screen has 
been arranged with the special purpose of showing 
| the exquisiteness of plant shadows; and the sharp 
| silhouettes of sprays and blossoms cast thereon 
are beautiful beyond the imagining of any Western 
decorative artist. 


HER MAJESTY. 


Queen Victoria is known to us not only as a 
monarch whose reign has been unusually long, 
successful and brilliant, but also as the head of a | 
model English home, and a woman full of kind- 
ness, sympathy and simplicity. An American lady 
visiting in London gives the following description 
| of a glimpse of the Queen: - | 





The Queen looked much as her portraits had | 
| made her familiar to me, but neither photograph | 
| nor painting had succeeded in conveying the agree- | 
able and satisfactory impression which I received. | 

She came up the pathway to the church with | 
simple, modest dignity, not noticeable for any 
manner. 

The royal family occupied a cross-pew, a 
epetons compartment, sunk in the side of the 
chancel recess. 

Their manner during service was like that which 
| we have so much reason to admire in all English 
| people at church; their attention was given to 
the prayer-book, and, in devout conformity with 
its requisitions, they sat, stood, or knelt. 

had an opportunity now of looking at the 
Queen more attentively, and I was so placed that 
I could do so without impertinence. There was 
an evident honesty and directness of character, in 
which feminine subtilty had not even its usual 
proportion. No one, upon seeing her, unknown, 
in a group of women, would have failed to notice 


An expression of settled melancholy was upon 
her features. She had the look of one whose life 
was saddened by a grief so overwhelming that it 


revive the early romance of her life to understand 
why. 


PHILOSOPHIC, 


Robert Carrick, a wealthy banker of Glasgow, 
was noted for his frugality. One day a friend, 
meeting him in the streets of Glasgow, noticed his 
old clothes, and advised him to get a new suit. 


he S. Brainard’s Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. The 
Christmas number of Brainard’s Musical World is ready 
and contains $2.00 worth of new music. Mailed for lic. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC. Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. 
INSTRUCTION 232k So, 0R@a8 
+ > , 


VOICE, VIOLIN, etc. 
lass and private 





Systematic courses in ¢ q 
Tuition, $10 to $30 for 20 class lessons. Many free 
‘lasses, Lectures, Recitals, etc. Elocation, 
Oratory and Dramatic Action, Fine Arts, 
Literature, Panguagce iano and Organ 
Puning. COMFORTA BLE HOME for Lady 


Students. Catalogue Free. 
Fall Term egins Sept. 10, (S9l. 
FRANK W. HALE, General anager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


> 











The late EMPEROR FREDERICK 


extensively patronized the Soden Mineral Pas- 
tilles, and found great relief in them. 

Dr. Klemmer, the well-known Dresden Physi- 
cian, writes: ‘‘Having myself used the Soden 


| ones, some of which you might as well read back- | yj 


catarrh with the utmost benefit, [ shall be obliged | 
if you will kindly forward me another six boxes | 


Mineral Pastilles for an obstinate bronchial 


by return of post.” 


some, durable and the source of unending enjoyment 
Such a present would be 
| 


| J 

| It combines these qualities of a gift with all the 
| requisites of a first-class piano. 

| If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


“From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet, 
| will be sent free to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen. 





Cod-liver oil suggests con- 
sumption; which is almost un- 
fortunate. Its best use is be- 
fore you fear consumption-— 
when you begin to get thin. 
Consumption is only one of 
the dangers of thinness. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver-oil makes the thin 
plump, and the plump are 
almost safe. 
| Let us send you a book on 
| CAREFUL LIvinc—free. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 


25 


Beware of imitations. The genuine imported | 


article must have the signature of “Eisner & | 


Mendelson Co.,” Sole Agents, New York, around 
each box. Price, 50 cents. 


The 
Daylight 


Not quite a matchless light, 





for you do require a match 
to light it; but the process 


of applying the match is 


matchless and no 
mistake. In short, @gupy 
our easy lighting 


‘device is an unsur- 
passed advantage. 


Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps. 

Craighead & Kintz Co., 33 = 
Barclay St,, N. Y. —— 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 

overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 


| gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 


tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is 
a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
——- ourselves well fortified with pure blood anda 
properly nourished frame.” — “Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 











BAILEY’S RUBBER 


¥ , 








HEEL CUSHION 


gives elasticity and ease to every, step taken by 


t) reaks the shock o jarr ng of the 
body when walking, and is particularly adapted to al) 
who are obliged to be on their feet. To those suffering 
from Spina Kidney, Rheumatic and Nervous 
it will be found a great relief. The rubber 
with its annular projections is as soft as velvet, thor 
oughly vulcanized, always elastic, leather-covered next 
to the foot, and can be instantly adjusted inside of the 
boot, directly under the heel. All sizes, 25 cents per 
pair, mailed upon receipt of price. At all dealers. 
What People Say Who Wear Them: 
“Send six pairs more; they are a grand success.” 
“Entirely satisfactory ; send four pairs more.” 
“They give instant relief ; send me three pairs more.” 
Endorsed by physicians for nervous troubles. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue mailed Free. Everything in Rubber Goods. 


D0 OD ss snus 


Have been bought by the 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
for the use of its subscribers—probably the largest 
single purchase of books ever made. 
e Cosmopolitan offers you the 


Original 2-volume $7.00 Edition for 
only 70 cents, 


if taken in connection with a year’s subscription, 
-00, to the Cosmopolitan Magazine, which 
gives annually 1536 pages by the ablest writers of the 
world, with over 1500 illustrations by clever artists. 
The most popular magazine of the day; an illustrated 
| monthly which has run up to over 100,000 copies in less 
| than three years under its present management. If you 
don’t want Grant’s Memoirs, you can take instead, 


For only 70 cents, 
Sherman’s Memoirs, 2 vols., retail price, $5.00. 
Sheridan’s Memoirs. 2 vols., retail price, 6.00. 
McClellan’s Memoirs, | vol., retail price, $32: 
R. E. Lee’s Memoirs, | vol., retail price, 3.75. 

Express charges for Memoirs payable by receiver as 
follows: Gr. 46c., Shm. 44c., Shd. 40c., McCl. 22c., Lee 26c. 

Or you can have Youth’s Companion, the Cos- 
mopolitan, and any one set Memoirs for &5.25, old 
or new subscribers. Send for free sample copy. 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
Broadway, Fifth Ave. and 25th St., New York. 




















A Christmas Present 


Has been well selected when it gives both instruction and delight. 
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Our Automatic Toy Typewriter 





“Every one knows me here, so it doesn’t matter 
what I wear,” answered the banker. 

A. few weeks afterward the friend met the 
banker in London, wearing the same old clothes, 
— — remonstrated with him for dressing so 
shabblilyv. 

“No one knows me here, so it doesn’t matter 


whet T wear!” said the philosophic banker. 


is of this class of presents. Boys and girls are equally delighted with it. It enables them to send a 
| type-written letter, which is always a fascinating thing to young people; and for teaching the art of 
spelling, composition and punctuation, we know of nothing better. The Typewriter has an Automatic 
eed and a Self-Inking Type Wheel, and will accommodate the largest-sized letter paper. As a 
Christmas Present for your boy or girl it has no superior. We will send this Typewriter by mail 
to any address on receipt of $1.15. 
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| but there is always a little task ready for us to 


GREAT MUSICIANS. 


What famous composers of music can you name ? 
Which of these excelled as players on musical instru 
ments ? On what instrument in each case ? 
Name three well-known compositions of each. | 
Were any of these persons famous except as musicians ? 


Which gained wealth as well as fame by their musical 
ability ? | 


Have there been any “great” American composers ? 





For the Companion. 


A BOY’S THOUGHTS OF LIFE. 


The years have left me a boy no longer; yet boyhood 
lingers in breast and brain, 

Dear careless boyhood, that soon must perish, and 
clothe its parting with tender pain! 


A few more morrows, and I shall wonder how mirth 
and frolic so long could stay,— 

From skies familiar the same sun shining, yet ah, not 
shining the same sweet way! 


’Tis no real sadness that steals to warn me; it half is 
pleasure and half regret, 

As though a welcome had met a farewell, and inter- 
mingled when they had met! 


For while gay fancies may from the future delight and 
longing my spirit bring, 

‘T’m like a nestling whose wings unfolded feel yet the 
nest-warmth about them cling ! 


This life that waits me, I yearn to know it; my heart 
is with it, my hope is there ; 
The large winds float it across my 


forehead, with tingle 
of nostrils, caress of hair! 





It moves in mornings; it speaks in starlight; it lurks | 
in sunset’s fantastic hues ; 

I hear it murmur through swaying tree-tops; I watch | 
it sparkle from roadside dews! 


All nature tells me my altered impulse, my manhood’s 
heirdoms to gifts unguessed ; 

Streams in their flowing and flowers in their blowing 
are rich with its prophecies half confessed ! 

I listen, I tremble with expectation ; the secret answer 
I vainly plead! 

To learn that answer is to have lived it;—to live it 
nobly were life indeed ! 

EpGAR Fawcett. 


ene 
For the Companion. 


THE DOG OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


Americans who travel through the Netherlands 





or the French provinces are shocked at the 
cruelty with which animals are treated by these 
otherwise humane and kindly peoples. Dogs 
are used by the poorer class as beasts of draught, | 
instead of horses and mules, and it is not} 
uncommon to see a half-starved cur, its bones | 
almost protruding through its skin, dragging a 
huge cart, in which, on top of the load, sits the 
lazy owner, swearing and cracking his whip. 

A pleasant story in connection with this custom 
is told in a Belgian village. About twenty years 
ago Mademoiselle Louise lived in this town. She 
was the daughter of the physician, a girl of 
eighteen, not remarkable for beauty, talent or 
wit; but she was anxious to do some good ip the 
world. 

She had.at one time vague plans of going to 
Greenland as a missionary, but her health was 
not strong enough. 

One day she saw a peasant named Cartier 
beating his dog brutally near her gate. The dog | 
was weak and half-fed, and bleeding from his 
wounds; the load was enormous. 

She could do nothing. The man had no sense 
of pity. The dog was his property, and he had a 
legal right to beat it to death if he chose. 

But something she resolved to do. This one} 
little wrong she would try to set right. She was | 
a shrewd as well as a humane girl. She saved | 
something from the little allowance given her by | 
her father until she was able to buy a stout | 
donkey, and have money enough besides to buy 
the peasant’s dog. Then she bought the dog 
from Cartier, and offered to let him the donkey 
at a very low rate, on condition that the bargain 
should be annulled the moment he bought another 
dog or abused the donkey. 

Her young friends laughed at her. After all 
she had rescued from misery only one dog among 
thousands. But the story was told throughout 
the village. It received favorable comments from | 
both rich and poor. ‘Donkeys,’’ thought the 
latter, ‘‘undoubtedly are stronger than dogs; has 
Mademoiselle P—— any more that can be hired 
on the same terms ?”’ 

The elders in the community, good people, and | 
humane at heart, gave more thought to the fact 
that the dogs were cruelly tortured. They had | 
been indifferent from custom. The abuse had 
been going on for centuries. Now that this girl 
had done something to abate it, why should not 
they join in her effort ? 

A year had hardly passed before several of the 
prominent citizens of the village had united to 
buy strong mules or draught horses, which were 
hired on reasonable terms by the laboring men, 
and the sense of humanity thus wakened began 
to show itself in kindly acts toward man as well 
as beasts. 

The town is now the only one in the Nether- 
lands in which no dogs are harnessed. There are 
in it also two asylums and a hospital, the out- 
growth of the wider, deeper Christian feeling | 
kindled by the simple acts of one earnest woman. 

We may not have strength, ability or oppor- 
tunity to do a great work for God in the world, 








| the door. 


| railways, narrates two experiences that show the 


take up, that is near at hand. 
us that. Let us do it. 


He does not deny 


—+or- 


WAITING FOR THE DOCTOR. 


| the same. 


succumbing to it, he saw a red glare above his 

ead. It was the “tail lamp,” and the train had 
passed! But not for him; it was all going on just 
More cars, more and still more, seemed 
to be rolling above him, and at last he lifted his 


| head. 


“As I live to write this,” he declares, “1 lifted it 
with a sort of wonder as to what it would all feel 


| like soon where | was going. Nothing touched me! 


One of the best stories in Mr. Barrie’s delightful 
Scotch book, ““A Window in Thrums,” is entitled | 


|“Waiting for the Doctor.” Jess, the mother of the | 
jand his heart beating in terror. Brain fever set in, 


family, a cripple who has not been out of the 
house, and seldom out of the room, for twenty | 
years, had gone early to rest, and the door of her 
bedroom in the kitchen was pulled to. All at once 
she called, “Leeby!” Leeby was the daughter. 
She answered, “Ay,” and Hendry, the father, 
opened the door of the bedroom. “Yer mother’s no 
weel,” he said to Leeby. Leeby ran to the bed. 


In another two minutes we were a group of four 
in the kitchen, staring vacantly. Death could not 
have startled us more, tapping thrice that quiet 
night on the window-pane. 

“It’s diphtheria!” said Jess, her hands trembling 
as she buttoned her wrapper. 

She looked at me, and Leeby looked at me. 

“It’s no! it’s no'” cried Leeby, and her voice 
was asa fist shaken at my face. She blamed me 
for hesitating in my reply. 

Jess had discovered a white spot on her throat. 
1 knew the symptoms. 

Leeby ran off for the doctor, and after a time 
returned panting to say that he might be expected 
in an hour. He was away among the hills. 

Hendry wandered between the two rooms, 
always in the way when Leeby ran to the window 
to see if that was the doctor at last. Finally he 
sat down by the kitchen fire, a Bible in his hand. 
It lay open on his knee, but he did not read much. 
He sat there with his legs outstretched, looking 
straight before him. I believe he.saw Jess young 
again. 

. sat alone at my attic window for hours waiting 
for the doctor. About midnight Hendry climbed 
the stairs and joined me. His hand was shaking 
as he pulled back the blind. 

“She’s waur,” he whispered, like one who had 
lost his voice. 

His eyes were glazed with staring at the turn of 
the brae where the doctor must first come in sight. 
I put my hand on his shoulder, and he stared at 
me. 

“Nine-and-thirty years come 
speaking to himself. | 

For this length of time, I knew, he and Jess had | 
been married. He repeated the words at intervals. | 

“I mind —” he began, and stopped. He was | 
thinking of the springtime of Jess’s life. | 

The night ended as we watched; then came the | 
terrible moment that precedes the day—the moment | 
known to shuddering watchers by sick beds, when | 
a chill wind cuts through the house, and the world | 
seems cold in death. 

“This is a fearsome said, 
hoarsely. 

He turned to grope his way to the stairs, but | 
suddenly went down on his knees to pray. | 

There was a quick step outside. I arose in time 
to see the doctor on the brae. He tried the latch, 
but Leeby was there to show him in. The door of | 
the room closed on him. | 

From the top of the stair I could see into the 
dark passage, and make out Hendry shaking at | 
I could hear the doctor’s voice, but not 
the words he said. There was a painful silence, | 
and then Leeby laughed joyously. 

“It’s gone!” cried Jess. “The white 
gee: Ye juist touched it, an’ it’s gone! 

fendry.”’ 





June,” he said, | 


nicht,” Hendry 


spot’s 
Tell 


But Hendry did not need to be told. As Jess 
spoke I heard him say, huskily, “Thank God!” | 
and then he tottered back to the kitchen. When 
the doctor left, Hendry was still on Jess’s arm- | 
chair, trembling like a man with the palsy. Ten 
minutes afterward I was preparing for bed, when 
he cried up the stair: 

“Come awa’ doon!”’ 

I joined the family party inthe room. Hendry 
was sitting close to Jess. 

“Let us read,” he said, firmly, “in the fourteenth 
of John.” 


a 
HAZARDOUS JUMPS. 


An English civil engineer, Mr. F. H. Grundy, 
who has spent a large part of his life in work upon 





danger which even the most practised person runs 
in boarding or jumping from moving trains. At | 
one time, while engaged upon some outdoor 


| service upon a railway line, he was in the habit of | 


taking advantage of a ballast train, which slack. | 
ened speed for him, though it could not stop, at a | 
point some half-dozen miles from his destination. 


One night the train overtook him as usual, as he | 
was plodding wearily homeward, and as usual it 
slackened speed, and he ran to mount the engine. 

ut for once his hand and eye were not in accord, 
or a loose stone upset him, and in a moment he was 
dragging with his foot an inch or two in front of 
the great driving-wheel, hopeless of any other fate 
than that of being instantly crushed by the iron 
monster. 
yairs of arms seized his | 
iim where he was, giving 
way not an inch. His arm felt as if it would be 
dragged out of its socket, but the wheel did not yet 
devour him. How long the train was in stopping! 
Somehow, at last, the guard at the rear of the train 
oorpened there was something wrong, and plied 
his brake. 

Then the cars stopped, and Mr. Grundy was 
pulled upon the engine, where a fit of trembling 
seized him. He was in bed for three days after- 
ward, and for years dreamed of revolving monsters. | 

This experience did not cure him permanently | 
of his carelessness, however. Some years later, | 
in order to save a walk when he was weary, he | 
jumped from a train moving five or six miles an | 
nour. It was dark, and the ground could not be | 
seen, but he knew the place, and taking the | 

| 


Suddenly two one 
relaxing hand, and held 


| customary precautions, let go his hold. 


He pitched upon a heap of fresh ballast, slipped | 
and fell, rolling toward the train, expecting instant | 
death; but he tumbled into a hole eight inches 
deep, alongside of the rail, and indeed almost 
under it. His head, he declares, fitted into this 
hole as the passing wheel brushed off his hat. His 
body lay away from the train. Was he safe? 

The first car did not touch him, though the rattle 
from the loosened rail joint as the wheels crossed 
it jarred him horribly, and struck terror to his 
soul. Clank, clank, clank, the coupling - chains 
passed over, and the leading wheels of the second 
car shook him again as they rolled over the loose 
joint. 

Then he began to feel safe; but anon he remem- 
bered that a hanging coupling or a draggin 
tarpaulin would be fatal to him. He listenec 
ae noe | for the jangle of a loose chain, but 

efore half-a-dozen cars had passed, he was 
unconscious of everything but the great fact that 
the footboards were travelling three inches or less | 
above his head, and travelling, oh, so slowly! 
Would they never be past? 

A horrible desire to raise his head took posses- 
sion of him. He felt that he must raise it, even 
though it were to be sliced in two the next instant. 
He clenched his teeth and fists, and tried to pray 
that he might have strength to resist the infernal | 
temptation. | 

Just when that tem 
tively agonizing, anc 





— was becoming posi- 
he was on the point of 


I stared wildly round, and then fainted.” 

The air revived him, and he staggered home. 
That night he started up shivering, rattling the 
very bed with his shaking, his teeth chattering, 


and it was long before he left his bed. 


+> 


For the Companion. 


DECEMBER. 


Bleak wintry gales and cold, gray, sullen skies ; 
A landscape sere ; 

An echo of farewell in hurried cries, 

As some belated traveller, feathered, flies 
Across the mere. 


A ones sound among the poplar-trees ; 
eath’s footsteps near ; 
A blight upon the lonely, frozen leas, 
A madd’ning rush of tender memories ; 
The dying year. 
A longing for the touch of one dear hand ; 
The festive cheer ; 
A bond of brotherhood peony omy the land 
Uniting close Christ’s happy little band ; 
December’s here! 
NELLIE TALBOT KINKEAD. 


~o-—______ 
OLD-TIME PREACHING. 


Modern congregations, which often feel them- 
selves free to criticise and condemn their ministers 
for very slight offences, would be ill at ease, no 
doubt, if the old-time authority of pastors over 
their flocks were restored. In the old-fashioned 
days, two centuries ago, it was the custom for the 
minister to criticise and sometimes to harass his 
congregation, instead of permitting himself to be 
harassed by them. Some stories told of an 
eccentric divine in Bristol, England, illustrate 
this. 


This clergyman was given to preaching very 
long sermons—so long that his congregation finally 
made a formal remonstrance. e assured them 
that he would take the matter into consideration. 

Next Sunday, when the hour came for the 
sermon, the pastor announced that he wouid give 
them a “short subject.” His text, he said, was 
from Luke xviii, 8—‘‘Nevertheless.”’ 

He began to preach, and the sermon had already 
been half an hour longer than usual when he said : 

“And now I know you are all fretting and 

rumbling because your dinners are spoiling at 
fome, but nevertheless I shall go on.” 

At last complaint was made to the bishop against 
the clergyman’s “ridiculous manner of preaching,” 
and the personal remarks which he often intro- 
duced into his sermons. The archdeacon and the 
bishop’s chaplain were directed to go secretly to 
the church, and bring a faithful report to the 
bishop of what they heard. 7 

The clergyman, in spite of their secrecy, got 
wind of their presence and errand, and preached 
from Genesis xlii, 9: “Ye are spies; to see the 
nakedness of the land ye are come.” 

The sermon, it is said, was so ingenious and 
forcible that a good report of it was carried to the 


| bishop, and for that time the pastor triumphed 
| over his enemies. 


Finally, however, matters went so far that the 
clergyman one day came to blows with several of 
his parishioners, and conquered them all, givin 
them a severe drubbing. Next Sunday he too 
for his text Nehemiah xiii, 25: 

“And I contended with them, and cursed them, 
ons smote certain of them, and plucked off their 

air.’’ 

His sermons were not always long, for, having 
on one occasion to preach a funeral sermon on a 
very cold day at a long distance from his parish 
church, he took for his text, ‘Man that is born of 
a woman is of few days and full of trouble,” and 
thus addressed the audience: 

“My brethren, the weather is cold, the nights 


are long, the roads are bad, and we have all a| 


considerable distance to go; wherefore | shall 


| sum up my discourse in a few words, which you 


may easily bear in your memories. 

‘Let us, then, from the passage read consider, 
First, man’s ingress into the world; secondly, 
man’s progress through the world, and lastly, 
man’s egress out of the world. 

“Firstly of the first: Man’s ingress into the 
world is naked and bare; 


‘Secondly: His progress through the world is | 


with sorrow and care; 

“Lastly: His egress out of the world is nobody 
knows where. 

“To conclude: If we live well here, we shall do 
very well there; 

“And | could tell you no more, if I preached a 
whole year.” 


4 
> 





HURRICANES AT WAR. 


We all remember Virgil’s vivid description of 


the Cave of the Winds where King Aeolus sat on a | 


lofty throne of rock, and with the waving of his 


potent sceptre calmed the fury of the imprisoned | 


tempests, roaring impatiently round and round to 
find a place of escape from their confinement, 
until at the command of Juno he let Eurus and 
Notus and Africus and Aquilo—the southeast 
wind, the south wind, the southwest wind, and the 
north wind—loose to roll up the sea from its very 
bottom, and overwhelm the ships of Aneas. 


This personification of the winds was universal 
in ancient times, and curiously enough, the modern 
science of meteorology seems to furnish some 
justification for it. There actually is a kind of 
individuality in.winds and storms, and sometimes 
they contend with one another in a manner that 
would naturally induce a lively imagination to 
liken them to struggling giants of the air. 

A striking instance of the aversion occasionally 
manifested between two great circling storms was 
furnished at the end of last summer by the terrible 
hurricane which devastated the island of Marti- 
nique on the Twenty-eighth of August, and another 
hurricane which, having on the day before passed 
Bermuda, spent its fury in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The ordinary course of a West India hurricane 
is toward the northeast, up along the United States 
coast, but it was noticed that the Martinique storm 
abandoned the usual track, and moved off in an 
uncertain manner toward the northwest, finally 
dying away in the Gulf of Mexico without getting 
out into the Atlantic. 

This extraordinary conduct, and ignominious 
ending, of a hurricane that had started with almost 
unexampled strength and fierceness, is now ex- 


| plained by the fact that, in attempting to move | 


along the regular course toward the northeast, it 
came into collision, so to speak, with the other 
hurricane, that had passed east of Bermuda and 
was just crossing the usual track of the West 
India tempests. 

Forming two pone eddies in the atmosphere, 
these storms, with their flying clouds and canopies 
of streaming vapor, repelled one another, and the 


|result was that the Martinique hurricane, as if 
| baffled and weakened by the Bermuda storm-giant, 
|yetreated into the Gulf of Mexico, and there 
ended its career. 

What a word-picture of such a battle royal in 
| the atmosphere Virgil would have given us! 


+o 
A HOT POTATO. 


At an alumni dinner during the past summer a 
professor ina Massachusetts college told a laugh- 
able story of his boyhood. His father was president 
of a college, and the Commencement dinner was 
always held at his house. It was a grand affair, 
with many distinguished guests, and the little boy 
had to wait until they had finished dinner and 
returned to the parlor before he was allowed any 
chance at the good things of the table. 


For days previous to the event there was bakin 
and brewing, and the whole house was filled with 
savory odors. On the morning of the Commence 
ment dinner there seemed no place in the house 
for a small urchin like myself. 1 was sent from 
the pantry, from the kitchen, and from the dining- 
room. So I wandered about disconsolately, growing 
hungry with —_ whiff of the roasting meats and 
the spicy pies and puddings. 

At length dinner was ready, and Jane, one of 
the hired girls, went to the parlor to announce 
the fact, leaving the dining-room door ajar. I was 
in hiding under the hall table, and here was my 
opportunity. I rushed into the dining-room to see 
what there was good on the table. Alas, the only 
thing within my reach was a dish of hot baked 
potatoes! 

Father and the company were approaching. I 
seized a potato, jammed it into my trousers’ 
pocket, and made a rush for the door. I managed 
to scramble past father, who led the way with a 
lady on his arm, and blundered full into the 
Governor of the State. 

The Governor laughed, and picked me up in his 
arms while I struggled for freedom. 

“Ah, whata fine boy, Mr. President!” said his 
Excellency, as he held me firmly against his side. 
“But he’s a rogue, I see, for he has stolen his 
father’s chin.” 

“TI didn’t steal father’s chin, either!” I gasped. 
“*Twas only a potato! And oh, it’s burning me!” 
With that I gave a ringing scream, and, to the 
horror of father and mother, struck the Governor 
in the face with my hand. 

Then it all came out. That hot potato had burst 
under the Governor’s hug, and steaming through 
the thin linen trousers, had made a great red burn 
on my leg. And so it came to pass that, until I 
entered college, 1 never had anything for dinner 
on Commencement day but one baked potato. 

“That is to help you remember to keep your 
pockets clear of stolen goods,” father used to say, 
“for one never knows when he may meet the 
Governor.” 

- ~@>—_——__ 
BEECHER’S RING. 


In her paper, “Mr. Beecher as I knew him,” 
published in the Ladies’ Home Journal, Mrs 
Beecher tells the story of her engagement to Mr. 
Beecher, and of how he earned his engagement 
ring. He was seventeen years old when he asked 
her a very important question and was referred to 
her parents. 


“Why, you are a couple of babies!” answered 
the angry father. ‘You don’t know your own 
minds yet, and won’t for some years to come!” 

But the boy won the angry father’s consent. One 
day, not long after, Henry walked from Amherst, 
where he was at college, to Brattleboro, Vermont, 
to give a temperance lecture—his first public 
address. After ot he walked back, using 
the money given him to pay his fare to buy books 
and to purchase a simple gold ring. 

“That ring,” writes Mrs. Beecher, “worn out by 
| hard labor while at the West, and mended time 
and again,—the mending paid for by sewing at 
night while others slept,—was so thin by the time 
we came to Brooklyn, that itcould only be mended 
by lining. It was worn long after that until, after 
a quarter of a century’s use, it could no longer be 
repaired. To-day it rests close to me as I write— 
sacredly kept as the result of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s first earnings by public speaking at the 
age of seventeen! 

“I once heard a young lady say, showing her 
engagement ring: ‘There! I always said I would 
| never be engaged if I could not have a diamoni 
ring.’ And then I thought of the old worn ring, so 
carefully treasured, which half a century ago cost 
eighty-five cents, and questioned if there was on 
earth a ring more precious.” 


MRS. 








CHINESE MAILS. 


An English missionary, long resident in China, 
has a good word to say for the postal system in 
that part of the Empire where he was stationed— 
the neighborhood of Hang-chow and Shanghai. 
The mails are generally carried in foot-boats, so 
called because they are propelled by a single long 
oar which the boatman works with his feet. 


The postal system is not a governmental enter- 
prise, and so far as I know the different private 
offices which conduct its operations receive no 
official subsidy. Yet money and valuables can be 
entrusted to these offices, and the letters are, as a 
rule, delivered with great regularity. 

In Hang-chow, where a purely Chinese system is 
in operation, there are two deliveries every day, 
and twice also the postman calls most obligingly 
for letters. Newspapers and parcels arrive a post 
or two later, but letters are delivered within three 
days between Hang-chow and Shanghai or Ningpo. 

hese private offices are more Weared—pestons 
more audacious—than the Postmaster-General of 
Great Britain. 
| A bank draft for five hundred dollars, let us say, 
| is sent by post. The sender writes on the outside 
of the envelope the amount of the draft; he pays 
double postage, one hundred and twenty cash,— 
about twelve cents,—and the office holds itself 
responsible for the whole amount. 





—~<@e—_—_—___ 
WHAT HE COULD AFFORD. 


There is a moral worth heeding in a bit of talk 
which passed not long ago between two Harvard 
students. One of them inherited much money, 
and gives the best energies of his life to spending 
it in somewhat ostentatious fashion. 


The second student, his townsman and cousin, 
is a steady, straightforward fellow, manly and 
gifted, and not in the least ashamed of the fact 
that he is poor. 

The talk on the train, when the boys were starting 
together for Cambridge this fall, happened to turn 
upon the subject of winter clothing, and the 
wealthy youth said, with a little air of patronage: 

“IT always have my clothes made by Blank. It 
| is true he is the most expensive tailor in Boston, 

but he is the best. I suppose,” he added, with 

unconscious rudeness, “that you can hardly afford 
| to patronize Blank.” 
| “No,” the other answered, quietly, “but then I 
can afford not to patronize him.” 

His cousin was not too dull to see the point, and 

the subject was dropped. 
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For the Companion. 


TWO LITTLE BOYS AND TWO! 
LITTLE SLEDS. 


Two little boys had two little sleds, 
But neither enjoyed his treasure, 

For each one thought that his brother’s sled 
Would be much more to his pleasure. 


They exchanged their sleds, changed back again, 
And quarrelled for days together, 

Till on Christmas morning the sleds were gone— 
All in the snowiest weather. 


Then the two little boys grew grave and sad, | 


When papa said, “I have sent them, 
By Santa Claus, to some boys so good 
That the simplest things content them.” 





The lesson was hard, but they learned it well, 
And Santa Claus brings a present 

This year of two fine sleds to the boys 
Who have grown to be kind and pleasant. 


+e, — —- 
For the Companion. 
TOTTY’S CHRISTMAS. 


They call me Totty, because I am small. 
had a funny Christmas, and mamma said I might 
tell about it. 

I have the scarlet 
fever, and I live all 
alone with my mam- 5 
ma in her room. No- BY 
body comes in ’cept iB 
the doctor, and he 
says he sha’n’t come 
any more to see a girl 
who feels as well as I 
do. 

Mamma wearsa cap 
and an apron, and we 
have our own dishes, 
just like play, and she 
washes them in a 
bright tin pan, and 
then I have the pan 
for a drum, and beat 
on it till she says she 
shall fly. 

I always stop then, 
for I do think I should Sj 
be frightened to see 
mamma fly. Besides, 
she might fly away. 

Well, yesterday was 
Christmas,and I could 
get out of bed and sit 
up in a chair; it was 
the first time. 

So I sat up to din- 
ner, and it was a par- 
tridge, but we played 
it wasaturkey. There 
was jelly and maca- 
roni, and for dessert 
we had grapes and 
oranges. Mamma 
made it all look 
pretty, and papa gave o 
her roses through the (3) 
door,and she putthem 
all over the table. 

When she had washed the dishes, she turned 
the big chair round so that I could look out of | 
the window, and Hal and John came out on the | 
lawn and made a snow man for me to look at. 

It was a fine man, with two legs and two arms, 
and they kept playing he was the British, and 
knocking his head off. 

Mamma told me I mustn’t turn round till she 
said I might, but I didn’t want to, anyhow, the 
man was so funny. 

I heard papa whispering at the door, and I did 
want to see him, but I knew I couldn't, ’cause 
the other children haven’t had the fever; and 
then I heard things rustle, paper and something 
soft, like brushing clothes. 

They went on rustling, oh, a long time! and 
there was jingling, too, and I began to want to 
turn round very much indeed; but I didn’t, of 
course, cause I said I wouldn't. 

At Jast mamma came up softly and tied some- 
thing over my eyes, and told me to wait justa 
minute; and it really didn’t seem as if I could. 

Then she turned the chair round, and took the 
thing off my eyes, and—what do you think was 
there ? 

A Christmas tree! A dear little ducky tree, 
just about as big as I am, and all lighted with 
red and blue candles, and silver stuff hanging 
like fringe from the branches, and red icicles. 
(No! Mamma says they are glass, but they look 
real. They are in a box now, and I can play 
with them.) 

And everything on the tree was forme. That 
makes arhyme. I often make them. 

There was a lovely doll, all china, with clothes 


Lom 





| 


to take off and put on, and buttons and button- | 


holes ineverything. I have named her Christine, 








‘cause that’s the most like Christmas of any 

name I know. } 
And a tin horse and cart, and a box of blocks, | 

and a lovely white china slate to draw on, and a | 


| box of beasts, not painted, all carved just tike 


real beasts, and a magnet-box, with three ducks 
and two swans and four gold-fish and a little | 
boat, all made of tin, and lots of oranges anda 
lovely china box full of cream candy (the doctor 
said I might have itif Aunt May made it, and 
she did), and a box of guava jelly, and a little 
angel at the top, flying, all of white china. 

And everything will wash, except the things to 
eat, cause everything I play with has to be 
burned up, unless it can be washed, so they all 
gave me washing things. 

Even Christine has china hair, and all her 
clothes are white, so they can be boiled, and so 
can she, and mamma says it won’t hurt her at 
all. 

So I never had a nicer Christmas, though of 
course * wanted the other children; but then, J 
had mamma, and of course they wanted her, 
poor dears! 

And nobody need be afraid to read this story, 
*cause it is going to be baked in the oven before it 


goes. Lavra E. RIcHARDS. 





For the Companion. 


BABY ALICE. 


It was just a few days before Christmas, and 


part with it, and said, ‘‘No, no, me have it. me | 
have doggie.”’ 

Then she began to eat it to make sure of it. 

So Alice herself ate the Christmas present 
which she was to give her sister. But she was so | 
little she did not know any better. | 

When Christmas came again, Alice was a year 
older, and had learned many things. 

She was pleased to spend her pennies in buying 
presents for papa, mamma and sister. 

When these were wrapped up, and she saw 
nothing for herself, she said, ‘“‘But where s my 
p’esent to me ?”” 

“Oh,”’ said papa, ‘‘we do not give presents to 
ourselves.”” 
| ‘But,"’ said little honest heart, ‘I want to give 
| mea p’esent, papa; cause I like me better than 
I do anybody else.” 

She could not be satisfied without seeing a 
present to herself put with the other three 
packages. 

So her papa bought some blocks of sugar, and 
the little girl wrapped them up herself, with 
papa’s help. He wrote on the package, ‘Alice’s 
Present to Herself.’” 

In the morning, when the gifts were distributed, 
she was as much delighted with that as with any 


she received. Mrs. F. H. Haze.tine. 


— 





THERE is a street-lamp near Edna's home, and 
she often used to stand at the window and watch 
the shadows of people passing by. On Christmas 





Baby Alice wanted to give little sister a candy 
dog. So papa bought one for her to give on 
Christmas day. 

When the time came, she was not willing to 


eve she stood there for some time, and her 
| mother asked her if she was watching for Santa 
|Claus. ‘Yes, mamma,” she replied. ‘I shall 





| see the shadow of his walksteps when he comes.”” 
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For the Companion. 
A CHRISTMAS SECRET. 


“I know a secret,” said little Belle, 

“A beautiful secret, but I sha’n’t tell! 

You’d like to know it, I’m sure you would! 
And if you’ll be very, very good, 

P’raps I will whisper it in your ear, 

Just to make certain nobody’l! hear. 

I’ve knitted mamma some slippers—oh, 

The loveliest color! There, now you know! 
And don’t you b’lieve she’ll like‘them as weil 
Asa thousand dollars? But don’t you tell!” 





For the Companion. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


Sturdy Jack and little Ned listened eagerly, as 
mamma read them 4 story of the sweet, quaint 
custom of children in other lands—how they go 
from house to house on Christmas eve, and sing 
their Christmas carols of ‘‘Peace on earth, good- 
will to men.” 

‘‘Wouldn’t that be just splendid?” breathed 
Jack, after mamma had tucked them into bed. 

‘‘Splendid!”’ echoed Ned. 

The house grew still as they talked it all over, 
and the lights went out one by one. 

Pretty soon they crawled out of the warm bed. 

“Let’s only put on our stockings; then we can 
get into bed quicker,” chattered Ned. 

Then they opened the door, and stood shivering 
a minute upon the mat in the hall. 

“Don’t make a mite of noise!’’ commanded 
Jack. 

So, hand in hand, they went softly down the 
hall to mamma’s door. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


a 
ANAGRAM. 
Lnaaatussc. 


T have a treasure-house, 
Greater I ween 
Than any possessed 
By a king or a queen. 
Ho, for its pleasures! 
Hey, for its joys! 
How I laugh when they’re scattered 
*Mong girls and ’mong boys! 
A. M. P. 


2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 110 letters, embodies a 
wish for the holiday season. 


The 7, 8, 6, 1, 2, 12, 11, 9, 14 is having no equal. 

The 81, 3, 4, 65, 22, 10, 24, 19, 20 is original. 

The 16, 61, 34, 5, 64, 80, 42, 48, 26 is to defeat. 

The 81, 40, 13, 51, 54, 95, 46, 97 isan electric message 

The 33, 56, 17, 59, 60, 62, 15, 25 is a short, broad, 
crooked sword. 

The 50, 83, 38, 18, 23, 84, 41 is much loved. 

The 21, 73, 63, 37, 93, 92, 32, 103 is one who forms a 
plan in painting, etc. 

The 68, 27, 43, 28, 47, 104, 88 is a fire made for joy 
or triumph. ‘i 

The 29, 66, 35, 39, 30, 74, 109, 44 is sacred. 

The 36, 85, 72, 53, 76, 49, 110, 58 is starved. 

The 45, 102, 101, 90, 91, 99 is a petrified plant. 

The 86, 87, 98, 52, 70 is courteous. 

The 89, 96, 55, 71 are natives. 

The 78, 69, 57, 75, 67, 77 is to conclude. 

The 79, 107, 94 is 
away. 

The 106, 82, 105, 108, 
100 is an arrangement 
of leaves around a 











‘“]—I—guess we won’t go out under the 
window,” whispered Jack. ‘‘’Cause, ’cause we 
aint dressed, you know, Ned, and it’s awful cold 
out there. I guess this will be just as well. Sing 
now, Ned. Sing ‘I want to be an angel.’” 

How quickly mamma's door opened, as their 
young voices rang out in the dark, silent hall! 

‘*You blessed children!’’ she cried, as she drew 
them into the warm room. ‘You naughty boys! 
What does this mean ?” 

“Christmas carols!”’ said Jack, winking hard 
to keep back the tears—for he was a big boy, you 
know; he was eight years old! 

“Christmas carols!’’ echoed Ned, who always 
echoed what Jack said; but he was only six 
years old, and so he did cry. 

‘‘You will be angels sooner than we want you 
to be, if you run around this way,’’ laughed 
mamma, with tears in her owneyes. ‘‘Don’t you 
know that you’!l both have the croup ?”’ 

“Yes’m,”’ said Jack, meekly. 

‘“Yes’m,’’ echoed Ned. 

“Then run back to bed this minute,” said 
mamma. ‘To-morrow you shall put on your 
coats and mittens, and sing carols under the 
window as long as you like.” 

And Jack and Ned, standing knee-deep in the 
snow under mamma’s window, with the warm 
| sun bright around them, were sure that it was 
bows nicest way, especially when mamma gently 
| raised the sash, and showered peanuts and candy 





into their caps. 
| —_—+o+—__—_—_ 
| “Do you know what makes wheels go so fast ?”’ 


| asked a five-year-old boy. ‘‘’Cause they have so 
many legs,"’ meaning the spokes of wheels. 





common centre, upon 
the same plane. 


FRANK SNELLING. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 
(For very little folks.) 


I’m a most mysterious 
person, 
Some say I do not 
exist; 
But if I’m away on a 
certain day 
Just notice how 
much I am missed. 


I am fat, big-hearted 
and jolly, 
And I love little chil 
dren well, 
To them I bring joy, 
with many a toy,— 
Now what is my 
name? Can you 
tell? 








4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The finals spell a 
decoration used at the 
season of the primals. 


Cross- Words. 


1. Habitual practice. 

2. One of the West 
Indies. 

3. Large streams of 
water. 

4. Meaning. 

5. A writing formed 
into a roll. 

6. A quick, sharp 
noise. 

7. A place for buying 
and selling. 

8. The god of music. 

9. That from which 
anything proceeds. 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 


oO) 
Good Books for Christ 
mas Stockings. 


Tottri Gill’s White Toads, by Hulda Collins 
Mounteroe. 

Ella Trip’s Quince Trees, by Anne Seacroft. 

Darte Dodray, the Rough, by Tom P. Galpyn. 

Walter DeToft’s Election; by Peleg Ashon 
Matson. 

Boston Way, by Elisha Lowe Mandwill. 





Christmas Conundrums. 


When is a Christmas goose like a pincushion? 
When it is stuffed. 

Why should large dealers in cattle and sheep 
beware of Christmas eve? Because so many 
stockings (stock kings) are hung then. 

What claws never scratch? Santa Claus (claws). 

What young ladies are always welcome at a 
Christmas festival? Christmas belles (bells). 

What is the wisest thing about the Christmas 
roast turkey? The sage. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Fir—fur. 


2. SHAMBLES 
ETHNWNICAL 
RENOUNC E 
Ree ti Fak 
DECIMATE 
sSHanvdDnbDodk 
Sse. t@tER AS 
PLEBEIAN 
R EAS SURE 
PRESSURE 

Zigzags—1 to 10, St. Nicholas. 11 to 20, Santa 

aus. 


Cl 

3. 1. Honor the charge they made, 

Honor the light brigade, 
Noble six hundred. 

2. From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand. 

4.1.S on W—Snow. 2. S after G—Grafts. 3. 
T under H—Thunder. 4. S and H—Hands. 5. A 
on L—Loan. 6. D upon S—Pounds. 

5. Unite. Untie. 

6. Better late than never. 

7. Congratulations. 
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loaded nearly to a level with the water’s edge, we | 


set out for the schooner. | 
I 


us. 


Before could reach the vessel the squall 
caught A deluge of rain poured down, | 
completely shutting out the schooner from our | 
view. An enormous wave, breaking over us, 


| almost swamped our boat; and I was compelled 
to throw out half my load in order to save our- 
| selves. 


For the Companion. 


CARELESS SANTA CLAUS. 


From north to south speeds Santa Claus his Christmas 
crowded sleigh ; 

He does a wonderful amount of labor in a day ; 

And so, although a pity, yet perhaps it is not queer 

That in his haste he chanced to make some sad mistakes 
last yeor. 


It neppanet in a town that lies not distant from our 
sight 
The name I will not mention here, but if I would I 


might— 
He passed expectant, loving friends by tens and maybe 


scores, 
And left the presents meant for them at other people’s 
doors. 


The gloves he brought for Ella Green he gave to Emma 
Gray, 
Who had a dozen pairs from Paris just received that 


The doll that sickly Lulu Lane had hoped for half a year 
He gave, with seven finer ones, to small Estella Greer. 


The drawing tools requested by ambitious Tommy West 
He sent to idle Philip Jay, who let them rust in rest: 
The muff intended Hester’s needle-roughened hands to 


nolc 
He gave the banker’s daughter—and the sewing-girl 
caught cold. 


None needed more than Mrs. Brown a china dinner-set ; 
And Santa brought it for her, but it went to Mrs. Brett - 
And Mrs. Brett, who boarded, crowded it upon a shelf, 
here no one else could see, and where she seldom 
looked herself. 


Penallan Vane, the bachelor, society’s delight, 

Had three fine silk umbrellas, with handles gleaming | 
right; 

And only one was meant for him, one for the widow 


ore, 
And one for Jones, the coughing clerk at Irwin’s trim- 
ming store. 


Now you may think the riddle was not very hard to 
read, 
That those who had too much would soon discover who | 
ad need ; j 
But though indeed remarkable ‘tis true which here I | 
| 
It is too late to mend it: dolls broken, gloves out-worn, | 


A pretty muff moth-eaten, umbrellas lost and torn ; 
But don’t you think that all of us had better watch this 


say: 
Not one of them has dreamed of the mistake until 
to-day. 


year, | 
Lest Santa Claus should err again, and make the blun- 
der here ? . 

CATHARINE 8S, HOLMEs. 


—e-——_—_—_ | 


For the Companion. | 
| 


MATE OF A SANDAL-WOOD | 
TRADER. 
By Chas. Wm. Kennedy. | 


Late Commander White Star Steamer “ Germanic.” 
| 
In June, 1850, I arrived at the island of Erra- | 
mango, one of the New Hebrides group, as chief | 
mate of the schooner Red Rover. Our object | 
was to obtain a cargo of sandal-wood. 
of the island were among the 
treacherous and bloodthirsty in the Pacific. 
The schooner could approach no nearer than a 
mile from the shore, and we 
left her there in charge of the 
second mate. 
Our small boats were lower- 
ed. The Captain took charge 
of one, and assigned the other 
to me. 
My crew of four men con- 
sisted of two white men and 
two black natives of Aneiteum, 
six of whom were shipped as 
sailors on board the schooner. 
The men were all armed—the 
whites with small rifles and 
short, heavy swords, the blacks 
with tomahawks and clubs. 
sesides our rifles, the Captain 
and myself carried in our belts 
a brace of pistols and a small 
tomahawk. 


natives most | 


We drew near the breakers 

that were surging upon the 
beach and dropped anchor. 
One white sailor was stationed in the bow to| 
guard the rope, for the natives woulc have cut 
it at the first opportunity. The other kept his 
eyes fastened intently on me while I was deliver- 
ing the trading goods. 

As we threw out our anchor, I saw the beach | 
swarming with naked, hideous-looking | 
objects; their faces and bodies painted red and | 
black. 

The logs were floated out to us, a few ata time, | 
by three of the natives; we permitted no more 
than that to approach the boat together. They 
plunged into the surf, pushing the wood before 
them until it came within our reach. Then it 
was hauled in and stowed away in the bottom of 
the boats by our blacks. 


black, 


I then paid the natives on shore the price in 
goods agreed upon by the missionaries. They 
appeared perfectly satisfied with it. 

The weather continued fair all day so that we 
were able to doa brisk trade; going back to the | 
schooner with each load as it was finished, and 
returning to the shore for another. 

The 
sumed. 


following morning operations were re- 
Towards noon the sea began rising and 
rolling in from the northwest. 

At four o'clock the Captain had gone on board 
the ship with his last load. 
completed. 
the a heavy bank of black, 
threatening clouds was approaching rapidiy, and 
we knew that a squall was nearathand. At last, 


Mine was not yet 


In meantime 


The squall lasted but a few minutes, and then 
passed over. Looking for the schooner I saw, to | 
my horror, that she had been drawn by the heavy 
sea and wind in shore of us, and was lying very | 
dangerously near the rocks. Every sea drew her | 
closer on. 

I made for her as fast as the men could pull. | 
We succeeded in making a rope fast to the | 


| doomed schooner and tried to tow her out, but in | 


vain. At last we were compelled to cut the line 
to save ourselves. 
We were just in time. 


A huge wave which 


| surely would have engulfed us if we had kept our 


hold, broke just clear of the stern. The same 
wave lifted the ill-fated schooner high on its crest 
and dashed her with a terrific crash broadside on 
the rocks. 

Daylight had nearly disappeared. Just suffi- 
cient remained for us to see her go. Then dark- 
ness settled down over her and hid her from our 
sight. 

The Captain and the remainder of the crew 
were still on board the schooner. 

It was high water when the ship went ashore, 


|and two hours later the sea appeared smoother. 


One of the sailors swam to the shore with a 
message to the Captain, informing him that at 
the first break of day I would be ready to take 
him With the others off the wreck. 

When the squall came up, the savages had 
dispersed far into the interior to their huts. We 
knew, however, that the earliest rays of the sun 
would find them on the beach. 

At the first glimmer of dawn, I heard a whisper 
from the water just at the stern of our boat. I at 
once recognized the voice of the native sailor 
whom I had sent to the Captain the night 
previous. 

He told me that all were alive on the schooner, 
and that I was to draw as near to the ship as 
possible. I had already thrown overboard the 
remainder of my load, and was prepared to 
receive them. 

The savages would now very soon make their 
appearance, and we loaded our rifles for their 
reception. Fortunately we had a large supply of 
ammunition. 

As daylight broadened, I could distinguish the 
men moving about on board the schooner, evi- 
dently making preparations to leave. 





safety, and waited. 
Some of those on board immediately caught 
hold of the ropes hanging from the stern, and 


Wrecked among Cannibals. 


with one hand swung themselves off into the 
water and swam to the boat. They brought with | 
them pieces of salt meat, closely secured in oil- 
skin to protect them from the sea-water. 

At this moment a fearful, blood-curdling yell 
rang out on the air. Turning around I saw that 
the rocks seemed alive with savages. 

In the full paraphernalia of war-paint, their 
naked bodies presenting a hideous spectacle, they | 
leaped from rock to rock, brandishing their spears 
and tomahawks, and howling and shrieking like 
so many demons. But their fear of our firearms 
kept them away from the ship. 

As the Captain and remainder of the crew 
were about to lower themselves into the sea, I 


| gave orders to my crew to be in readiness with 


their rifles, and fire the instant I gave the word. 

It required a great deal of nerve and courage to 
accomplish what the poor fellows on the schooner 
were about to do; and I sat with my hands on 
my rifle anxiously watching them. 

They had scarcely let go the ropes, when the 
savages with one of their horrible vells scrambled 
down the rocks, and plunged in after them. 

The men struck out rapidly for the boat. 
the same instant we raised our rifles and fired. 

Two of the savages fell; and their fate eaused 
the others to beat a retreat. 

Under cover of our fire, all the men, with but 
one exception, reached the boat and were hauled 
in. When almost within our grasp the old cook’s 


At 


was lifted high on the crest of a large roller, and 
as he was being carried backward towards the 
shore, a huge savage, seeing his helpless condi- 
tion, attacked him with his tomahawk, and the 
old man’s fears and troubles were forever ended. 

At the same time, bringing my rifle to my 
shoulder, I fired. The cook’s assailant fell back 
and dropped lifeless into the water. 

As we pulled away with all possible speed, the 
schooner blew up. The Captain had set fire to 
her close to a small powder magazine. 

Our force now consisted of the Captain, myself, 
second mate, four white sailors, and six blacks. 
The white men were all well armed and provided 
with plenty of ammunition. 

Our blacks carried tomahawks and short, 
heavy clubs. Nothing whatever could induce 
them to touch a rifle. 

What course to pursue was the next thing to be 
considered. To attempt to land in the vicinity 

was madness. We 





some truth in what they had said, the Captain 
determined to send a part of our force with the 
savages to the place designated. 

Our party was then equally divided, and I was 
accordingly sent with the savages at the head of 
one party, while the other remained at the hut. 

We had scarcely proceeded a quarter of a mile, 
when, upon looking for our conductors, we found 
that they had disappeared as if by magic. 

Realizing that we had been deceived, I gave 
the order to return to camp as rapidly as each 
man’s legs could carry him. We rushed and 
tore through the thick bush and foliage as fast as 
we could push our way towards the hut. We 
had just sighted it, when we saw our treacherous 
guides appearing from another quarter. 

As they came into full view, without waiting 
for an explanation I ordered my men to fire. 
We raised our rifles, and sent a volley of bullets 
among them. With their customary shrieks and 





should surely be over- 
powered, killed, and eaten 
by.the natives. We decided 
to run down to the lee side of 
the island, with the hope of 
sighting some vessel on the 
coast. 

Steering along the coast for 
several miles, we came to a part of the 
island that was apparently deserted. As we had 
eaten nothing since the day previous, and had 
only raw salt meat and a keg of water with us, 
we decided to go on shore, make a fire, and. cook 
our dinner. We had nearly reached the shore, 
and were on the point of jumping from the boat, 
when our attention was arrested by a slight 
rustle in the bush. 

In a flash our pistols were in our hands. | 





towards us. 
We at once surmised that they were mission- 
aries; and such indeed they | 
proved to be. Addressing us | 
in very fair English, they in- | 
formed us that a few weeks | 
since they had been landed 
there by a schooner belonging 
to the missionary society. We 
also learned that just before 
their arrival, a powerful inland 
tribe had made a descent on 
the natives who had lived | 
here, killed nearly all the men, 
and carried the remainder, 
with the women and children, 
into captivity. 

Finding that we could land 
with safety, we all went 
ashore. Two of the men were 
ordered to prepare our food. 
Yams and cocoanuts were 
kindly supplied by the mis- 
sionaries. 

We were cautioned by 
good people against remaining for any great 
length of time in the vicinity. But it was im- 
possible for us to attempt to reach Aneiteum in 
our smali boat until the wind changed to a more 
favorable quarter, and we decided to wait a few 
days at least. 

A short distance from the shore we found a 
deserted hut, and immediately took possession of 
it. Our rifles and pistols were carefully kept 
loaded. Our boat was drawn up in the bush. 
Our food consisted of yams, cocoanuts, and the 
salt meat brought from the wreck. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day, while sitting 
outside our hut, we heard, in the bush, voices 
drawing near our camp. The crashing of 
branches and tramping of feet indicated that the 
number of visitors was by no means small. 

Springing up, we seized our rifles and made 
preparations for action. 

In a few moments a dozen armed and painted 
savages burst through the bush, and appeared 
before us. Instantly our weapons were raised, 
and pointed at their heads. This quickly brought 
them to a standstill. 

Making signs that they had no evil intentions, 
they informed us that a large tribe was advancing 
to make an attack upon us; adding, that unless 


these 


yells they retreated into the bush, dragging with 
them their dead or wounded companions. 





A Hasty Retreat. 


We were now convinced that the time had come 
for us to leave the island. The missionaries had 
brought us the information that on the night 
following, a grand religious festival would be 
held, at which every member of the tribe must 
be present. 

We determined to avail ourselves of this 
opportunity. Under cover of the darkness, we 
stole softly down to the place where our boat was 


We accord- | Looking in the direction from which the sound | concealed, laden with cocoanuts and a small keg 
The | ingly pulled up as near to her as we could with | proceeded, we saw four natives, two men and | of water. On these we must subsist until more 
| two women clothed in European costume, coming | could be obtained, but from whence it was to 


come, it was impossible for us to say. 

We got in and took our places. The Captain 
was at the stern to do the steering; the blacks 
manned the oars. The remainder of our party 
held our rifles, ready to fire at an instant’s 
warning. 

The order was whispered to the men to give 
way at the oars, when a yell came from the bush, 
accompanied by a perfect shower of spears, 
arrows and stones, proving that the savages had 
discovered our escape. . 

They had doubtless been to the hut, and, 
finding it deserted, had rushed down to the 
shore, hoping to head us off before we reached 
our boat. 

Several of the arrows came near hitting us, 
but fortunately did no harm. ‘The men stopped 
pulling, and, raising our rifles, we fired in the 
direction of the lights that were seen moving 
about in the bush. The shrieks of rage and pain 
that followed, proved that some of the bullets at 
least had not failed to hit the mark. 

We loaded and fired twice; then hoisting the 
sail, we were soon fairly embarked on the open 
ocean on our way to Aneiteum. Our feelings of 
relief and thankfulness were beyond description. 

For four days and nights we sailed and rowed, 
making but little progress. Our food was now 
nearly exhausted, and we began to feel the pangs 
of hunger. Much has been said and written of 
the horrors of being in an open boat in mid-ocean, 
but the half has not been told, nor ever can be. 

At the dawn of the fifth day there came a cry 
of ‘Light on the larboard bow!’’ We all started 
up and strained our eyes in that direction. 

There it was; clear, bright, shining across the 
expanse of ocean, and sending into our hearts 
such joy as only those can feel who are reduced 
to the extremity that we were. There was no 
land in that quarter; and we knew it was a ship’s 
light and that we were saved. 

With strength and courage renewed we pulled 
towards her, and when within hearing distance, 
fired one of our rifles. Our signal was heard, 
and shortly after a voice reached our ears, calling 
to us to pull for the ship. 

We needed no urging, and were soon alongside. 
Catching hold of some ropes we climbed up on 
deck, and found ourselves on board the Intrepid, 
of Hobart Town, a whaler, bound for the island 
of Tanna. 





we stopped them at a certain pass in the valley, a 
short distance off, we should be overpowered and 
killed. 


A similar report had been conveyed to us by 


We received a kind and hearty welcome from 
| the Captain and crew, and were soon seated at a 
| table enjoying a delicious breakfast. Our boat 
| was passed astern, and secured. 

On learning that we were anxious to reach 


courage deserted him. Losing his strength, he | the missionaries, and, feeling that there might be | Aneiteum, the Captain kindly offered to beat 
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landward, and drop us under the lee of the | 
island about five miles from the trading station. 

This he accordingly did, and at daylight of the 
following morning we were in smooth water, and 
at our destination. 

My enthusiasm had by this time considerably | 
abated, and I made up my mind to avail myself 
of the first opportunity that offered, and return 
to Australia. However remunerative the trade 
in sandal-wood might be, I discovered that I had 
a decided preference for an occupation attended | 
with more tranquillity of mind. 


<~or——_—— 
For the Companion. 


VENETIAN PIGEONS. 


Every one in Venice feeds the pigeons. The 
gondoliers, as they eat their frugal meal on the 
quays, drop a few grains of polenta. The school- 
boy turns his pockets inside out, and watches the 
birds as they pick up the crumbs of his 
lunch. In early morning the birds flock 
about certain windows, long before the shut- 
ters are opened, as if they had reason to 
expect charity there. 

At two o’clock they are fed from one of 
the royal palaces, but the amount of grain 
thrown to them daily is little for so many. 
Before the clock strikes, the pigeons cluster 
around the window, as the Venetians collected 
about the ducal palace on great festival days 
in the time of the Doges. When the food is 
thrown, there is a fluttering and scuffling 
truly Venetian, after the manners of the 
people when the Doge threw handfuls of gold 
and silver amongst them as he passea to 
embark on the Bucentaur. 

The Venetians tell vou some one left a 
legacy to feed the pigeons daily, but who this 
some one was, and when he lived, they cannot 
tell. In truth, the few handfuls of golden 
corn thrown amongst the birds are only 
symbolical of the ducats and oselle distributed 
by the ancient Doges in largess. 

None but strangers feed the pigeons liber- 
ally. When they first arrive in Venice they 
find it an enjoyable novelty to do so. As 
men are always about the piazza offering 
paper cornucopias filled with maize for a few 
soldi, the pigeons fare well during the trav- 
ellers’ season. 

The first handful of corn thrown, or even 
a gesture as of throwing, brings a cloud of 
birds down from their perches on the neigh- 
boring buildings. They settle at the feet of 
the giver in such numbers that the individual 
birds are scarcely distinguishable in the 
inass of agitated feathers. 

The boldest of the flock light on the head 
and shoulders of their benefactor, and eat 
from the outstretched hand, but not unless 
it be held perfectly still. The pigeons, like 
the people, though they have the appearance 
of being bold, are really shy, timorous, and 
always on the alert. 

Soon the stranger becomes familiar with 
the ever present pigeons, the novelty of 
feeding wears off, and he forgets all about 
them as he becomes interested in other 
things. But luckily for the birds, there are 
always fresh arrivals, and always men 
anxious to sell little packets of corn. 

Many persons who have fed these birds 
never forget them. A Venetian, living in a 
distant land, sends each winter a small sum 
of money to a friend in Venice, with the request 
that it may be expended in feeding the pigeons 
in St. Mark’s Square on Christmas day. 

When and how the pigeons of Venice acquired 
veneration and were taken under the protection 
of the authorities, is still an unsettled question. 

There is a tradition often repeated in the 
guide-books, that 
Admiral Dandolo, 
when he was besieg- 
ing Candia at the 
beginning of the 
Thirteenth Century, 
received intelligence 
from Venice, by 
means of carrier 
pigeons, which great- 
ly facilitated its con- 
quest. 

‘‘He then de- 
spatched the birds 
back to Venice with 
news of his success, 
and since that pe- 
riod their descend- 
ants have been care- 
fully tended and 
highly revered by 
the citizens.’”’ So 
says tradition. 

There are two 
points in this legend 
difficult to understand. It may be true that the 
Admiral “received intelligence from Venice by 
means of carrier pigeons.’’ But that he ‘de- 
spatched the birds back to Venice with news of 

his success’’ will be doubted by any boy who has 
a dovecote. 





A double voyage is too much to expect, even | 


of well-bred carriers. The messenger birds fly 
by instinct to their homes, after having been 


|journey. They will not carry a message away 


| direction. 
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from home any quicker than a rat will bring 
back a bell that has been tied to his tail. 

Again, the Venice pigeon of to-day does not 
resemble the carrier pigeon. It is the rock or 
moon pigeon—as familiar on our public buildings 
in America as on the palaces of Venice. Natu- 
ralists, indeed, say that all varieties of pigeon 
have been developed from the common rock, and 
will revert to that form unless bred under human | 





Nevertheless it is not easy to believe that the 
pigeons of Venice are descendants from carriers 
of the Middle Ages. 

Another tradition purports to explain why the 
birds are held sacred : 

On the festival of Palm Sunday, so runs the | 
legend, the Doge made the tour of the piazza | 
accompanied by all the officers of State, the | 
Patriarch, the foreign ambassadors, the silver 
trumpets, all the pomp of ducal dignity. Among 
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Venice. As there are no other animals roving 
about, excepting a few dogs and cats, the flutter- 
ing flocks give needed life to the quiet place, and 
help to furnish and decorate the city of forty 
islands. 

A person found guilty of capturing or killing 
one of these birds is not only fined but sometimes 
condemned to imprisonment—seven months’ im- | 
prisonment, the people tell you. Last winter a 
man was arrested for poaching within the city | 
limits. 

Before the magistrates he insisted that, as 
the pigeons were public property he, being one 
of the public, had a right to help himself to his 
share. But the judge locked the man up for 
three months to digest his pigeon pie. 

Notwithstanding the severe penalty, many of 
the pigeons get into the pot and the butchers go | 
unpunished. 

Not long ago a commotion was occasioned on 
the Riva by a boy who accidentally knocked 
down a bird. Having a stick in his hand he had 
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at my anger, ‘‘you see, we did not know how it 
came in, and being a pigeon—we plucked it.” 
How my dog did enjoy those bones! 
Henry Bacon. 


s eed 


For the Companion. 


REMINISCENCES OF A 
VIOLINIST. 
By Julius Ejichberg. 


In the winter of 1830 the Rhine was frozen 
over for miles, and I, with other small boys of 
my age, took a keen delight in crossing the river 
on the ice, peeping, occasionally, into the cozy 
cabins of the vessels that were frozen in, hard 
and fast. Among these vessels were several 
freighters from Holland. 

Our favorite among these vessels was the Pius 
Anselmus. She was almost as broad as she was 
long, and was on the way, with a full cargo of 

Dutch cheeses, to some city far up the Rhine, 

when she was frozen in. The master, a 

kindly and grave Hollander, was always 

smoking a huge meerschaum pipe, the bowl 

of which was artistically carved in the like- - 
ness of a Harlem tulip. 

Sometimes the Captain gave us permission 
to clamber on board, where his wife, who was 
always darning very large stockings, treated 
us hospitably to hot baked potatoes and tea. 
Their little cabin was a model of neatness. 
The single table in it, as well as the few 
chairs, was brilliant with hard rubbing. In 
every corner were pots of struggling tulips, 
placed so as to catch their share of the pale 
rays of a winter’s sun. 

Quite early in life I was sent to an elderly 
musician, a member of our theatre orchestra, 
to take my first lessons in violin-playing. 
My music-master was a very poor man. He 
occupied, with his wife and large family, a 
little tenement of three small rooms at the 
top of an ancient, high-gabled house. 

Poor as my master was, he was perfectly 
contented with his lot. He often told me 
that, since even the great Mozart had been 
often in want for the commonest necessaries 
of life, no musician had a right to complain, 
but should submit patiently to hardship and 
privations. 

My master had three friends, also members 
of the orchestra, who came regularly to see 
him every Sunday afternoon, and brought 
their stringed instruments with them. I was 
sometimes permitted to listen. They played 
quartets by Haydn, Mozart, and the earlier 
ones by Beethoven. 1 do not know whether 
they played well or not, but I know that I 
looked forward to these Sunday afternoons 
with delight and impatience. 

I went to a day-school kept by a veteran 
whose left leg had been shot away at Water- 
loo. He was quite an expert with the rattan, 
as several of my old fellow-scholars  re- 
member to this day. He taught us nothing 
in particular, and did not like, in teaching us 
this, to be interrupted by questions. 

He was, however, very fond of reading to 
us, from a well-worn volume, all sorts of 
stories and adventures of travel. Among 
the number was one called “The Sailor and 
the Shark,’’ which, although we had heard it 
read dozens of times, delighted us still at 
every repetition. 

One day, after he had re-read this famous 


other largesses of that day a number of pigeons,  thoughtlessly struck at a flock that went flying | story, a timid little fellow—I am not sure but 


weighted by pieces of paper tied to their legs, 
used to be let loose from the gallery where the 
bronze horses stand, above the western door of 
the church. 

Most of the birds were easily caught by the 
crowd and kept for their Easter dinner; but 





some escaped and took refuge in the upper part 
of the palace and among the domes of St. Mark’s. 
The superstition of the people was easily touched, 
and the birds that had sought the protection of 


the saints were henceforth dedicated to the 


patron of Venice. 

Whether this explanation be true or false, the 
| pigeons are carefully guarded by the municipal 
| authorities, and add much to the gaiety of 


past. No policeman was in sight. An old gon- 
dolier picked up the victim, showed it to the 
| crowd that quickly gathered, and threatened the 
culprit with a beating. 

The frightened boy made his escape while the 
| gondolier, having spoken according to his duty 
as a citizen, pocketed the pigeon and went his 
way. Let it be hoped he invited the boy to 
supper. 

Going home one evening through one of the 
public squares, I found a wounded pigeon, en- 
tangled with a piece of cord that looked much 
like a snare. The bird was stiff, cold, and unable 
to move after I had released it from the cord. 
Not liking to leave it a victim for some prowling 
cat, I took it home. 

It was late when I let myself in. No one was 
awake except my dog, who seemed to beliéve I 

had brought the pigeon home especially for his 
amusement. 

I knew what would happen if I kept the bird 
in my room, so, much to my Skye terrier’s 
disgust, I left it in the long entry where it could 
safely perch and have plenty of air. 

Next morning when the servant brought my 
hot water, I asked: 

“Did you see my pigeon in the hall ?”’ 

‘No, signor. What pigeon ?”’ 

‘What pigeon! Why, the one I brought home 
last night, wounded.”’ 

“Oh! was that signor’s ?”’ 
| ‘Certainly. Where is it?” 

‘Wait a moment.’’ The old woman slipped 
out, and quickly returned holding up a plucked 
pigeon. 

“Is this the one ?”” 

“Yes,”’ I answered as boldly as if one could 
identify a plucked fowl. “Why could vou not 
| let the bird live ?”’ 

. You see,”’ explained the servant, astonished 


| it was I—raised his hand and said, ‘*Mr. Teacher, 
| what is a shark ?” 

For an answer, the little searcher received a 
severe flogging, and was sentenced to write the 
word *‘shark’’ fifty times upon his slate. 

It was about this time—in 1832 or 1833— 

| that the celebrated French violinist, Alexandre 
Boucher, was expected in Cologne to give a 
| concert. A friend of our family took me to that 
city to hear this noted artist. We spent a whole 
night in the post-coach on the way, and when 
we arrived I was almost benumbed with cold, 
in spite of the fact that an old lady, a fellow- 
passenger, had successfully resisted any attempt 
to open a window for a little fresh air. 

By special favor we were present at the 
rehearsal for Monsieur Boucher’s concert. Quite 
a number of people were scattered through the 
room, and when Boucher advanced to try his 
concerto with the band, he was received with 
great applause. 

His celebrity was due, as I afterwards learned, 
as much to his wonderful resemblance to the first 
Napoleon as to his talent as a performer. He 
affected to pose in the French Emperor's well- 
known manner, walked like him with his head 
bowed forward, and took snuff from a golden 
snuff-box given him, so he said, by Napoleon, 
after he had offered to take the Emperor's place 
on board of the English man-of-war that was to 
convey Napoleon to St. Helena. 

Boucher’s playing astonished me in the highest 
degree, although he moved about, while playing, 
in a most comical and startling manner. 

Our return trip to Diisseldorf that night was 
enlivened by a sharp altercation between the 
same old lady and an irascible old gentleman, 

who, upon the lady’s persistent refusal to allow a 
window to be lowered, broke one of the panes, 
| which gave us plenty of fresh air during the 
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night. But when we arrived, the window- 
breaking passenger had to pay a fine of half a 
thaier for damaging a mail-coach of His Royal 
Prussian Majesty. 

I met Boucher some fifteen years later at a 
musical soirée in Frankfort-on-the-Main. Dur- 
ing the evening we were favored once more with 
his impersonations of the great Corsican, with 
bent head, snuff-box and all. 

The next violinist of celebrity whom I heard 
was Lafont. Singular to say, Lafont was far 
more proud of his singing than of his violin- 
playing. At the concert of which I speak 
his playing electrified the audience. He was 
called out again and again. The musicians in 
the orchestra cheered him to the echo. Lafont 
received this homage in a dignified manner, like 
the high-bred Frenchman that he was. 

A moment later he reappeared upon the plat- 
form, leading very courteously an elderly French- 
woman to the piano to accompany him in some 
sentimental French romances. The lady took no 
little time to adjust a pair of large silver-bowed 
spectacles to her nose, after which Lafont began 
to sing, in a thin and nasal tenor voice, several 
songs which had been fashionable under the first 
Napoleon. 

It was a sad sight to see one of the greatest 
living masters of the violin exhibiting his weak- 
ness to an audience which he had delighted a few 
moments before with his unrivalled playing. 

The story of Lafont’s first meeting with 
Paganini—who was then but little known out- 
side of Italy—will be new to many readers. 
Lafont, arriving in Milan on a concert tour, 
learned that Paganini was in town. He called 
upon him, and met with a very friendly reception. 

Paganini accepted with alacrity Lafont’s invi- 
tation to perform, with him, a duet for two 
violins and orchestra, by Viotti, saying that he 
felt greatly honored to play with Lafont. When 
the Frenchman offered to send him the music 
so that he might make himself familiar with it, 
Paganini declined with thanks, and promised to 
be at the rehearsal the next morning. 

The rehearsal was to begin at nine o’clock. 
Half an hour later Paganini arrived. 
rowed a violin from one of the orchestra violin- 
ists, and the performance began. A long and 
brilliant solo was to be played, first by one of the 
two violinists and then by the other. Lafont 
began, and acquitted himself of his task with 
grace and purity, being loudly cheered at the end 
by the orchestra. 

Then Paganini followed, and it must be said 
that his playing did not do him much credit. He 
stumbled repeatedly, committed several errors of 
time and intonation, and at last had to begin his 
solo again, to Lafont’s surprise. 

At night, after an overture by the orchestra, 
Lafont and Paganini advanced upon the platform 
to play their concertante. Lafont was in the gold- 
laced court uniform, which he wore as first solo 
violinist to the King of the French. Paganini 
came on with his livid face and ungainly, 
shuffling gait, his long, dark hair hanging in 
disorder down his back. 

Lafont played his solo admirably and took the 
audience by storm. Then Paganini began. He 
had played only a few notes when a sharp crack 
apprised the audience that his EZ string had 
broken; but the general hum of disappointment 
was quickly hushed to an amazed stillness, when 
Paganini was seen performing the difficult solo 
upon three strings only, with the utmost ease 
and in an absolutely masterly manner. The roar 
of applause that followed this exploit was 
acknowledged by Paganini with his usual modest | 
grin, and, we may suppose, with a more or less 
sardonic side-glance at his discomfited rival. 


A few years later I heard two artists as widely | 


different in their playing as in their musical 
tendencies. Louis Spohr was at that time not 
only the greatest German violinist and orchestra 


conductor but also, during the interregnum that | 


took place between Beethoven's death and the 
advent of Mendelssohn, its greatest dramatic and 
symphonic composer. 


My violin teacher, an enthusiastic admirer of | 


Spohr, came to me one morning in a very excited 
condition. ‘Spohr has come! 


me to play before him. 
you.” 

It took us but a few minutes to reach the | 
mansion of Baron von Sybel, whose guest Spohr 
was. As we ascended the stairs leading to his | 
rooms, we heard some one playing on the violin 
in so full, noble and grandiose a manner, that I 
had to listen with all my mind and ears. 

It was wonderful playing. I had never heard 
anything like it. The violin seemed to sound by 
itself, without the intervention of the bow; at 
least it produced that effect upon me. 

Then my teacher took me by the hand and 
knocked at the door. Near a window, holding a 
violin and bow, stood an unusually tall and 
stoutly-built man, who advanced toward us, 
greeting my teacher very pleasantly, and asked 
him, “Is this your young pupil who is going to 
play to me ?”’ 

He looked so kindly that all fear left me at | 
once, and I played a part of a concerto by Rode, 
not too badly. Then Spohr took his violin and 
began to play tous. The splendor and tenderness 


He is willing to hear 


of his tone haunts my memory even now, after | 


having heard all the great violinists of the last 
fifty years. It was perfection. 


He bor- | 


Spohr has come!” | 
he exclaimed, “and you are to go at once with | 


He permitted me to come every morning to 
| hear him practise, and I need not say that I was 
| punctual. As long as Spohr remained in the 
city, his counsel and advice did not fail me. 
| At this period, Spohr occupied the position of 
Musical Director at the court of the Prince- 
Elector of Cassel, a worthy descendant in every 
way of that wicked prince who sold his subjects 
to the English to use in their wars in America. 

The next noted violinist I heard was Ole Bull, 
| who gave a concert in Elberfeld, a large manu- 
|facturing city some fifteen miles from Diissel- 
|dorf, while I was there on a visit. I well 
| remember the sensation caused by a small negro 
| boy, who carried Ole Bull’s violin case upon the 
platform. Most of the audience had probably 
never seen an African before. 

Certainly Ole Bull’s execution was extraor- 
dinary. If we add the fact that he was very 
handsome, young, tall, straight as a pin and 
with an abundance of light hair, his prodigious 
success is easily explained. 

The audience grew quite frantic over his 
playing, and called him out several times. After 
jhe had withdrawn from the stage, the little | 
African reappeared to carry off the violin case, 
and got quite an ovation, the report having 
spread that he was an African prince kept out of 
his kingdom by a usurping uncle. 

When I was about ten years old, a young 
musician and most distinguished composer, 
Norbert Burgmiiller, took some interest in me, 
and asked me to visit him at his rooms near our 
theatre. Burgmiiller, who had formerly been a 
fine violinist, had been compelled by an injury to 
his right arm to give up this instrument, and 
became one of the viola players in our orchestra. 
He was a man of true genius; and had he lived 
longer, he would have taken rank among the 
greatest composers of the century. 

About this time Mendelssohn was appointed 
musical director of our symphony concerts and 
of our opera. My teacher, who was the leading 
violinist in our orchestra, spoke of me to Mendels- 
sohn as a tolerably good reader, and in conse- 
} quence I found myself installed as one of the 
second violinists. 

The musicians did not receive me cordially. 
No one seemed to care to play from the same 
music-stand with so small a boy as I was, and at 
last I obtained a stand of my own, to my great 
satisfaction. 

I have a very vivid remembrance of Mendels- 
sohn as he looked then. No picture that I have 
ever seen does him justice. He was of a slight 
frame and of middle height. His face, which 
was one of almost ideal beauty, was surrounded 
by a fringe of black whiskers. His intensely 
black hair half covered his lofty forehead. His 
eyes were dark and luminous, and he had a way 
of half closing them when talking or looking at 
an object. 

One afternoon a great number of musicians 
and lovers of music went to the Church of the 
Franciscans, where the well-known Chevalier 
Neukomm was to give an organ concert. I found 
a place quite near the organ, and saw Mendels- 
sohn talking with the organist. After Neu- 
komm had finished his playing, several musicians 
asked Mendelssohn to play. At first he declined, 
but a little later he began to improvise upon a 
theme by Neukomm quite marvellously, to 
Neukomm’s evident discomfort. 

Our orchestra was not a very good one, being 
in part composed of amateur players. At the 
| same stand with my teacher, who was the concert- 
master, an old gentleman played. He was not 
less than eighty years old, and could under no 
| circumstance be made to play in time. He had 
| an unhappy mania of imitating the chirping of 
little birds upon his violin. 

Our first oboe-player had a little dog, Fido by 
name, which generally accompanied its master 
| to the rehearsals, and had been trained to give 
| the A when it was required. As the director asked 
the oboist one day to sound the A, this little dog, 
incited, I suppose, by some wag among the 
| musicians, gave it in a shrill whine that con- 
vulsed the orchestra, and caused Fido’s instant 
| expulsion from the hall. 

At the occasion of a musical festival in Diissel- 
dorf I witnessed a scene that produced a general 
jand not unjustifiable excitement among those 
| present. 

It was on the occasion of the last rehearsal of 
| Beethoven’s ninth or choral symphony, and the 
great hall was filled with people from near znd 
far, anxious to hear the then but little known 
work. While the orchestra played the first 
movement we all noticed a dark-bearded, specta- 
cled, middle-aged man in the audience, who had 
a score before him and was gesticulating wildly, 
| being evidently very much dissatisfied with the 
| performance. Suddenly he rose, advanced toward 
the orchestra and began to shout: 

“This is all wrong! It is not thus that my 
immortal friend, Beethoven, wanted his master- 
| piece to be played. You ought to play it much 
| slower, and in this way.” 
| He began to beat time vigorously to the 
| astonished musicians, entirely ignoring Men- 
| delssohn, who conducted the symphony. At 
| this moment several people forcibly ejected the 
| disturber from the hall. 

The man was the well-known Professor Anton 
| Schindler, Beethoven’s constant friend during 
the last years of his life, and the author of a 
‘Biography of the Master.” 
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Our PET 
&c. complete 





| to make Outfit has 110 letters, figures, 
Pieces, sheet music size, including son - 
marches, waltzes, etc., all parts co mete, 
mail post-paid, for 15 cts. aeeeeteet n given 
ie is worth ten times the money. R. J. ALLEN, Hoosick, 
N. H.” COMRADES and 100 Songs, words and music, 
Scts. Seta. Le Hathaway, 880 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


eee “a ‘name, 15¢ Agents latest tamps of 
Stamp Co. E 13, New Haven, | Conn. 

ry il or money ack. Read this: “Mr. Hath away :— 

Am very much pleased with the tausic sent me; 
LADIES. DECEIVEL 

3 DECEIVED 





BUT U E the ** Perfection»? Dress Stay. witha 
} HB triple le silesia, cap a =e Sit 
no 0 t ar 
PERCHA covered will not rust. ee Perteation® 
stam “ of eac: 
for them, 
THE DETROIT STAY a pn ae ar 
New York Office and Sal 


Pra WALL PAPER MERCHANT 


E AT sells the best, the cheapest and 








does the largest business in 








e on samples, and his 
Sende ow To PA ER will te sent Free. 
&3-65 5S WwW. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
W A N T J D CANVASSERS for the 
andsomest and cheap- 
| M M E D | AT E L y — Illustrated 50: 
in the World. 

The Monthly Illustrated American. 
Price only ONE DOLLAR a year. 
Commissions to canvassers from 20 to 50 per 
cent. For further particulars and sample copies write 

to THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN PUB. CO., 
Astor Place, New York City. 

Here it is, Ladies! 
The Baumann Curling | 
Iron Heater. 

The only ly perfect device for the pur- 


Mt lamp. 
ex! amp. - 
ranged for two irons, so that one can 
be used while the other is bein 
eated. Made of Russia Iron, wit 
panes Brass Ends and Springs. We 
1 send ( ~ aid) 1 Heater and 1 
Nickel-Plated “Tangtey™ Lg g iron to any poarens 
on recei f 20 2 NION FG. & 
PLATIN ‘CO., oo carroll sreoes ae. 


For RUBBER BOOT 

give warmth to the | 

and absorb the ee 
and 





room, and 
hospitals. A 
heavy knitted 
fabr lined 
witht thi fe BBs 
warm flee cts. Mention Si 
John H. “Parker, Pratt ot dford Street, octen. 


FOR X-MAS gl rains 


We manufacture and sell 
direct to consumers at 

Send 2 
cents for Illus- 


manufacturer’s 
prices. 
trated Catalogue, 
and save all interme. 
diate dealers’ profits. 


JOHN WALLIS & CO.,292 ChurchSt.,N.Y. 


“B & H” LAMP.| 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
BEST MADE. 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
FacToRIES: Meriden, Conn. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











RIFLES, 
Fema 


, 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 22 in. Safety, ee Guards, s 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 26 in., adjustable Cone Bearings, 2 
GENTS’ and a ES’ 28 in., Ball Bearings re 
GENTS’ or LADIES’ 80 in., Ball anes . 
GENTS’ or LADIES? 30 im, Bal i Bearings ail over 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., ST. LOUIS, M0. 
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“SHORT STORIES,” cisnopoiitan’ fetion 


Send ten cents in stamps for a s imen copy to— 


pec: 
THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING G COMPANY, 


T 23d STREET, NEW + 





LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT 
By the late Cardinal Newman. 


THE PURE a ‘up fie 
GLORY TO 


ree exquisite GOD. onal Poems Beautifull 
y Alice and F. Corbyn 2 eg In boo 
16 pages. Limp ——. ice, 20c. each. 
Sent it by ma mail, a TUCK of price, b: 
TUC SONS co, (Limited), 
York. 
ECT RIC 


2 DOS 300 Seombewus New 
ENGINE $1 50 


Everybody wants one. 
| nae = Or for the 

; a working engine 

poy the youth ; an ex- 

plained battery and 

motor for the aspiring 

student; a scientific 

explanationof electric 

rinciples for the elec- 

rician. A complete 

battery(dry)and nee 

ingelectricmotor,both 

fully et in 24-page book with detailed draw ings. 
No no fire, no danger. To start up, “Pour 
two ae confuls of water on each packet, replace 
cover.” Each charge runs engine 2 to 5 hours. Will 
run numbers of different toys. Highly entertaining in 
company. Motor and battery with spiral disc to 
fit on shaft, pulley, Book, and 6 battery charges, com- 
gree. $1.50. Ensie prepaid to any part of the U. S., 
cents extra. Discount for quantity. Book alone. 

2% cents. Mention THE YOuUTH’s COMPANION. 


ELECTRO-NOVELTY CO., 9 Knapp St., Boston, Mass. 
BOOO288888 


v. John Keble. 





HEN you renew 

your subscription 

to the ‘‘Compan- 
ion” take advantage of the 
great combination offer 
advertised on back cover 
of the Premium List and 
secure ‘‘The Century” 
at the same time. 





SYRUP Of FICS: 


ONE ENJ OYS both the method and results 

when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 


| aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 


Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San San Francisco, Louisville, N New York. 


pr. LYON’ 


PERFECT 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2% cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Praiets, or mailed on receipt of 


og 
‘Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New 














All 
BARCLAY & Co., 


An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all | 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases oftheskin, glands and 
——, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 

ruggists or by Mail, 50 cts. 
44 Stone St.. New York. 
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PAST BELIEF. 


In Mr. Herbert Barry’s account of things as he 


saw them in Russia, during his residence there, he | 


remarks upon the simplicity of the peasant char- 
acter as it appears in “quiet, self-sufficient little 
villages, whose inhabitants never wander far from 
the place of their birth, and scarcely know the 
name of the nearest town.’ One such village he 
used to visit on occasional shooting expeditions 
after bear and elk, which were to be found in the 
neighboring forests. 

I always stayed at the house of one Starosta, a 


very old man, whose wife was still active and 
lively at sey enty years of age. She used to interest 


herself vastly in the conversation that passed | 


between me and her husband. 

This man, a forester, was a remarkable character. 
By intelligent industry and perseverance he had 
raised himself from the station of a common serf 
to the management of woods greater in extent 
— many a German ee: 

le had given his son a liberal education, and 
an himself a man of inquiring disposition, 
anxious to get information on all sorts of subjects. 
Our long discussions of things in general, and the 
world’s recent history in partic ular, were highly 
amusing, if a little perplexing, to the old lady who 
sat and listened to them. 

One morning I was sitting before the stove, 
talking with the forester about the British Consti- 
tution, and happened to mention our gracious 

ueen. At that moment the old lady broke into 
the conversation. 

“You will excuse me,” she said, “that I do not 
speak English. I hear you always talking about 
your Queen Victoria; now, I want to know what 
does she do for our Emperor, because of course 
she lives at Petersburg?” 

“At Petersburg?” I said. ‘No, she lives in her 
own country,—my country,—England.” 

“What part of Russia is England?” asked the 
old lady. 

“England is not in Russia at all. It is another 
country by itself.” 

But I could not convince her of that. She had 
never heard of any other country that was not 
Russia, and nothing would make her believe in its 
existence. She could not get over it for a long 
time, and continually repeated to her husband: 
“Only faney, the Barrin trying to tell me there is 
another country beside Russia!” 


—_——+o-—__—_——_ 
MISTAKEN PLEASANTRY. 


“In selling goods,” said a successful canvasser, 
“you must not be content with selling to the people 
who want them; you must persuade the rest to 
want them also.”” Many a crafty salesman feels 
that the secret of «success lies in describing his 
goods so that they shall seem “all things to all 
men,” and woe be to the innocent and jocose buyer 
who brings down upon himself the flood of sucha 
man’s pertinacity. Says a traveller in Malta: 

Going to the quay, we made our passage, by 
energetic pushing, through the lines of venders of 
cigars, tobacco, lace, oranges and sponges. One 
man, with canaries in cages, stopped us at the 
water’s edge with: 

“Want a canary, sir?” 8 

“Are they for eating?” I asked him, to get rid of 
his importunity, and in a spirit of Mark Twain 
jocosity. 

“No, no! They are for singing.” 

“Ah, if that’s what they’re for we don’t want 
them.” 

A brilliant thought struck the man, and he bolted 
after us, shouting, ““Yes, yes! They are for eating. 
Very good pie! Buy the lot!” 

Leaving his cages in charge of an assistant, he 
made off to tell the canary-venders that here was 
& man who ate canaries, and might buy all there 
were in Malta, and a fine time we had with cages 
until we steamed away. 


———— 
STRANGE THINGS IN THE AIR. 


When a flash of lightning darts through the air, 
it vaporizes any minute particles of floating matter 
that may be in its path. By examining the light 
of the lightning with a spectroscope, the nature of 
these vaporized substances may be determined, 
because every known element in nature shows 
in its spectrum certain lines that belong to it 
alone. 


By gg ag the opera of lightning in this 
way, Mr. W. E. Wood, of Washington, has recently 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


been able to show that sodium, which is the | 


element from which common salt is formed, exists 
in the air. 

He suggests various ie of accounting for the 
presence of sodium in atmosphere, one of 
which is particularly interesting, and that is that 
it may have come there from interstellar space. 

It is known that meteoric dust is continually 
falling upon the globe from beyond the atmos- 
phere, and if it should turn out that microscopic 
particles of sodium are included in this strange, 
unending shower with which the heavens salute 
the earth, it would be only another proof of the 
unity of composition that extends from the earth 
to the sun, and from the sun to the stars. 


—_—_——_+or——__—_- 
FOUR CLASSICS. 


A name or a thing not at all ridiculous in itself 
may be made so by being putin some false posi- 
tion. Mr. Barrett Wendell, in his “English Com- 
position,” says: 


“Some years agoa gentleman died hereabouts, 
whose literary style was much admired by the 
friend who wrote an obituary notice of him. 

““His English,’ ran the sentence, which I have 
remembered for years, ‘was purified by constant 
study of the best models: the English Bible, 
Shakespeare, Addison and Fisher Ames!’’ 


a 
THEIR PUNISHMENT. 


What is learned at home comes out at school, as 
in this case reported by the New York Tribune. 


In the infant class the lesson was about disobe- 
dience and its penalties. 

“Little children have to mind, or they are not 
nice,” said the teacher. “Older people have to 
obey laws or be punished. Do any of you know 
how older people are punished?” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” answered one little girl. 


“The husbands scold their wives and the wives | 


scold their husbands.’ 


Powder is due to the extreme care exercised 
by its manufacturers to make it entirely pure, 
uniform in quality, and of the highest leaven- 


ing power. 


care, and skill attained by twenty-five years’ 
practical experience are contributed toward 
this end, and no preparation can be made 
with a greater accuracy, precision, and exact- 


ness. 


Every article used is absolutely pure. 
Chemists are employed to test the strength 
of each ingredient, so that its exact effect in 


All the scientific knowledge, 


nitely known. 





Housekeepers Should Remember 


The great success of the Royal Baking 


combination with its co-ingredients is defi- 


Nothing is trusted to chance, 


As a consequence, the Royal 


and no person is employed in the preparation 
of the materials used, or the manufacture of 
the powder, who is not an expert in his par- 
ticular branch of the business. 


Baking 


Powder is of the highest grade of excellence, 
always pure, wholesome, and uniform in qual- 
ity. Each box is exactly like every other, 
and will retain its power, and produce the 
same and the highest leavening effect in any 
climate, at any time. 


The Government Chemists, after having analyzed all 
the principal brands in the market, in their reports placed 


the Royal Baking Powder at the head of the list for 


strength, purity, and wholesomeness ; 


and thousands of 


tests all over the country have further demonstrated the 
fact that its qualities are, in every respect, unrivaled. 
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Late Chemist U. S. Rentien of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

















PALMER’ Piano Primer. Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Mr. 

Sherwood, Mr. Parsons and other Pianists. 
jde. Dictionary of 2,500 Musical Terms, 25c. Best of 516 
Interludes, $1.50. H.R. PALMER, Lock Box 2841, N. Y. City. 


OUR VALUABLE 
—TREATISE. — 


How To HAVE 
GoopD TEETH. 


+> MAILED FREE 





My lady is the fairest, the daintiest, the rarest, 

Her smile is like the sunshine, and bids the world 
rejoice. 

Her breath perfumes the flowers, and the wild- 
birds in their bowers, 

Entranced, in silence listen to the music of her voice. 

The reason she has told me, and I have no cause 
to doubt it, 


| She always uses Rubifoam, and wouldn't be with- 


| @ 


out it. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & C€0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


s 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrewroot or Sugar, 
and is theref ‘re far more eco- 
) nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





















Stamping Outfit. 


1 OvuTFiT contains 40 Perforated Stamping 
me Hwy of RosEs, DAISIES, FERNS. GOLDENROD, WHEAT, 
BRAIDING DESIGNS, OUTLINES, etc., dlso an Alphabe t ps Le 
Letters, Box of Stamping Powder, Stamping Pad a 
Book of Instructions for Stamping. We send this tS 
ING OUTFIT by mail, postage paid, for 25ce Stamps taken. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box Y. 


A HAPPY WLEE 


IN A WEEK. 









There is no mistake about it 
mm if you get hera 


PERFECTION 


attic FLOUR BIN: SIEVE 


FLO UR -B IN claim it’s a 
Ane HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY, 
S E VV E You will say so too after using 
it, and wonder why you didn’t 
a get one before. 
ST REMEMBER THIS. 
It is a combination Bin, Sifter, 
Pan and Scoop. Holds a full 
sack of flour ond sifts it the 
finest you ever saw. It saves 
all of the flour; no scattering, 
y — = will never mould or get 
















Price | = the. $2.50) Cireulars & 
to 50 Ibs. $8.00 gs 
=. 1 100 Ibs. $4.00 | FREE. 





SPECIAL OFFER. If our agent or your ae ean 

Es NOt supply you, 

we will send you one of these Bins 

if you will sell two of them, which you can easily do 

among your friends. Send us the price of two bins, 

and we will send you three, and guarantee satis- 

— to all. SHERMAN & BUTLER, 
6-28 W. Lake St. B 113 CHICAGO, ILL. 





Buys Ay TME PROVED Oxford 
Singer Sewing-Machine ; perfect 


hg WIFE :: you" dor felon the mo ney, 


working, reliable, finely finished, adapted to light and 
heavy work, with a complete set of the latest improved 


| attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for 5 





years. Buy direct from our factory, and save dealer’s 
and agent’s profit. Send for FRE ‘CATALOGUE. 
OXFORD 


MFC. CO., Box N, Chicago, Ill. 
aasaseansananncaces 
t this pie delicious 

po Memmamade if in20 Minutes” 








In paper boxes; enough for two large pies. 
sin “Ee easily a 
E ORICIN 
é and only yi. 4 se "Ecctectery 
{ Condensed Mince Meat in the Market. 
Cheap Substitutes and Crude Imitations 
4 are offered with the aim to profit by the 
popularity of the New England. 
4 0 not be deceived but always insist on 
the New England Brand. The best made. 
SOLD BY ALL ¢ GROCERS. 


vere SS VV VVVG eS 


x ee 
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2-cent stamps to pay 
postage and packing: 


A perfect working 
model (314 x6) of this cooker, 
a wonderful toy, a pretty orna- 
ment, perfect in workmanship. 

THE EUSTIS MFG. CO., 49th St., Bayonne, N. J. 
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| went 
| followed, and there, standing directly in front of 
| the wheel with her hand on the shaft, stood little 


The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 | 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. | 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. The Companion does not employ | 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. | 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are re- 
= to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
anc be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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MALIGN PASSIONS. 


| becoming desperate. 
| galloped furiously toward us over the sands. 


the well-known call, “Come, Old Bess, it’s time to 
go to work!” 

One day the call was again and again repeated, 
and still she did not come. We could just see a 
part of the rim of the hind wheels, and at each 
call we saw them push out an inch or two, and 
then draw up again, as if Old Bess had started 
and then changed her mind. 

At last, after loud and impatient calls, Mr. P—— 


over to see what was the trouble. We 


May, Mr. P *s three-year-old daughter. 

Poor divided between her duty to her 
master and her concern for her master’s daughter, 
was irresolutely drawing the wagon forward and 
back, as far as she could without lifting her feet, 
evidently conscious that any further movement 
might involve danger to the little one. 

“Dear Old Bess!” said May, and “Dear Old 
Bess!” echoed Mr. P——, with tears in his voice, 
while Bess, with a whinny of relief, no sooner 
saw him take the child in his arms—she was looking 
back at the child when we came up—than she 
proceeded to back out and go down te the store, 
just as if nothing had happened. 

There the small boys patted her fondly, while 
the larger ones, some of them with strange lumps 
in their throats, after a timid glance at the tears | 
still to be seen in the father’s eyes, silently turned 
away to tell at home the story of Old Bess’s 
“knowingness.” 


Bess, 





| 
ALMOST DROWNED. | 


Mr. F. H. Grundy, an Englishman, who after- 
wards had plenty of adventure at home and abroad, 
tells us how near he came to missing them all. | 
He was a small boy, and with his brother and | 
another mate, was playing upon the seashore. | 
They were on a sandbank, and knew that the | 
incoming tide would fill the lower levels behind 
them before the bank itself would be covered. 

We knew, but heeded not. We heard distant 
shouts, but did not turn. Between the ever risin 
water and the dam of sand the battle waged. 
Something startled us—we looked round—lo! a 
great sea shut us off from the main land! ; | 

A crowd upon the farther side was shouting at 
us. My two sisters stood at the water's edge, fast 
A mounted man, far away, 


My brother, with that presence of mind in danger 


| which makes each Englishman a hero, started off 


The most prominent of the malign passions are 
anger, hatred, envy, jealousy, moroseness, selfish- 
ness and avarice. All of them tend to social 
disorder and individual demoralization. The seat 
of the affections is in the brain, and the harm done 
by evil passions is first upon the brain itself. It | 
is not confined there, however, since the boat | 
controls the other organs. | 

Outbursts of anger disturb the action of the | 
heart. Many an angry person has fallen dead in his 
rage, as did one of the greatest medical experts of 
England. The character of the secretions may be 
changed under its influence so that the mother’s 
milk may become poisonous; or the process of 
secretion may be arrested, causing the stomach to 
lose its digestive power. 

Envy and jealousy often give rise to anger with 
all its bad physical results. They kill out the 
healthful influence of the benign affections, and | 
permanently disfigure the “human face divine.” 

Avarice, long indulged, destroys the normal 
balance of the brain, and at length shrivels it up 
by concentrating nourishment on the part which 
is concerned with getting and holding... Its final 
result is that wretched being, a miser. 

Moroseness is often worse in the home than an 
occasional outburst of violent anger. The one 
expends itself in the act; the other tends to 
perpetuate its evil influence indefinitely. Its effect 
on others reacts on itself. 

A home with a morose mother is worse than one 
with a morose father. The father may get rid of 
his ill-humor in the outdoor sunshine, or in the 
excitement of business, or under the influence of | 
his associates. At all events, he takes it away 
with him. A morose mother, on the other hand, 
enshrouds the whole house in gloom from morning 
till night. 

Such moroseness is often the effect of disease, 
but when it is not, it tends directly to produce 
disease, especially by its action upon the liver and 
digestive tract. 

All the passions are strengthened by indulgence, 
and at a late stage are exceedingly bard to over- 
come. Hence itis very important to begin gaining | 
mastery over them early. A strong will, backed | 
by a strong moral purpose, is equal to the task. 
Mothers should seek to cultivate in their children | 
the opposites of the malign emotions—patience, | 
cheerfulness, charity and beneficence. 


— 
“DEAR OLD BESS.” 


The storekeeper of a little country town in 
Connecticut, writes a correspondent, drove a non- 
descript colored mare whose peculiarities of gait 
and figure were a source of constant merriment to 
the village people. “Old Bess” cared nothing for 
their talk, however, though her master often 
declared that “she knew what folks said about 
her” as well as he did. ‘But then,” he used to add, 
“she has too much horse-sense to mind that sort of | 
thing!” 

Opposite the store, across the road, was a steep | 
ascent leading up into a farm-yard, where was a | 
shed under which Bess was in the habit of standing 
when not actively employed. Up to this shelter 
she was in the habit of going alone when the 
wagon had been unloaded at the store door, and | 
Mr. P——, her owner, had accustomed her to come 
down again at his call; or rather, as he said, “She 
took up the notion herself; I didn’t teach her to | 
do it.” 

The whole mancuvre was somewhat complicated. 
She had to back the wagon out of the shed, turn 
it partly round, pick her way carefully down the 
rather steep decline, cross the road, and then come 
up and turn again to bring the wagon into proper 
position before the door. It was a constant pleasure 
for us boys to witness the performance, and we 
often lingered for that purpose when we heard | 


| at once by himself, and was soon far ahead. 


| much longer or any deeper. 


| little niece, about Christmas. 


| guised interest, “there is nothing like twins!” 


Tom 
Royle, my senior by three years, with the brave, 
hot blood of a Welsh gentleman, dashed after him. 
1, with the sight of these gallant actions before 
me, cried and followed. I saw my brother, the 
water to his waist, cross safely. 

Tom Royle jumped in with a run and disap- 
a he had fallen, but was out again directly. 

passed him meanwhile, and was in the water. 

How far it looked to safety! The water rose to 
my neck—I swayed to and fro—but that I had held 
on to my spade, | must have gone over. 

Surely | am in the middle now—I cannot stand 
Iam lost! No! I see 
my jacket button. The horseman dashes up to me 
and stoops to lift me; I wave him on, saying, “I 
am safe; go to Tom!” 

Another step or two and I am out. 
man brought 
thing. 


The horse- 
‘om Royle over, but it was a close 


NOT ON THE MAP. 


The word “Christmas” brings such a crowd of 
associations to almost every English-speaking per- 
son that it seems difficult to credit a story recently 
told in a German periodical, which proves that to 
at least two people in the world “Christmas” had 
no such meaning as we attach to it. 

They were two old people living in a little 
German village. Their daughter had gone to the 
United States, or as they said, to America, to seek 
her fortune some months before. They had waited 
in patience to hear from her, and at last, at 
Weihnachts (Christmas) time, they received a 
pretty card bearing the words, “A Happy Christ- 
mas.” On the back of the card the sender had 


| signed her name with a loving word or two, but 


gave no address. 


‘“*Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits” will expel worms 
without injury to the system. 25 cents a box. 


——_—_—~>_ -— 

Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. 
bottle by mail only for 530 cts. 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 








To the minds of the simple old couple, however, 
she had given address enough. 
card for an advertisement or notice of their 
daughter’s employer in this country, and forthwith | 
sent a card of thanks,—not to be outdone in polite- 


|ness by an American,—which they directed to 
| “Herr A. Happy Christmas, America.” 


It is needless to say that the card never reached 
this country. It is preserved in a German city 
among the “curiosities of the post.” 


SAFE TO REMAIN. 


The fact is not stated, but this little occurrence, 
reported by the New York Sun, must have taken 
place in the good old times when ministers were 
more eloquent, or congregations more patient, 
than is the case at present. 


A stranger entered the meeting-house in the 
middle of the service, and took a seat in the back 
pew. Presently he whispered to the man at his 
side, evidently one of the old members: 

**How long has he been preaching?” 

“Thirty or forty years, I think,” answered the 
elderly man. “I don’t know exactly.” 

“T’ll stay, then,” said the stranger. “He must 
be nearly done.” 


HER HEART’S DESIRE. 


There comes a time once in every year, when 
children may without impropriety give their loving 
friends a hint in season. 


Uncle William was talking with Lucy, his best 
He wished to know 
her mind upon a certain highly interesting subject, 
but preferred to get at it indirectly. 

“Now, Lucy,” said he, in a casual manner, “if 
I were going to buy a doll for a littie girl, what 
kind of a one do you think she would like?” 

“O Uncle William,” answered Lucy, with undis- 


POMOLOGICAL. 


Wise men are not above asking questions, and 
often pick up valuable information in places where 
it would be least expected. 

Stranger: This tree 
apples. 

Rural Miss: Yes, sir, papa says this is a good 
year for apples. 

Stranger: 1am glad to hear that. 
trees as full of apples as this one? 

Rural Miss: Oh, no. Only the apple-trees.— 


seems to be loaded with 


Are all your 


They took the | 





Street and Smith’s Good News. 


3 SUGGESTIONS FOR XMAS. 


1. Am. Photo Outfits. 
2. Scroll Saws. Inexpensive, 
3. Magic Lanterns. Amusing. 
SEND STAMP FOR ILLUS. CATALOGUE, 
THE J. WILKINSON CO., 


269 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


re FOR 


CHATTERBOX ‘csr 


This name, a household word in every home in the 
land, has become endeared in che hearts of two genera- 
tions, and the readers of the early volumes are now 
men and women, who know that no books will delight 
their children more, or instruct them to a greater 
extent, than these dear old annual volumes, whose 
sales have long since mounted above the million mark. 
The King of Juveniles. 1 vol., quarto, illuminated board 
covers, 


THE FAMOUS “‘ ZIGZAGS.” 


The best and most successful series of books for young 
yeople ever made. Over 300,000 volumes already sold. 
Narratives of travel, history and adventure, with anec 
dote stories associated with the countries visited. By 
H. BUTTERWORTH, of THE YoUTH’s CoMPANION. Full 
of illustrations. The new volume for this year is 


Zigzag Journeys in Australia; 


Or, A VISIT TO THE OCEAN WorLD. Describing the won 
derful fifth continent, containing stories of gold discov- 
eries and of the animals peculiar to this fascinating 
country. 

The other volumes of the series are NORTHWEST, 
Britisu IsLes, ANTIPODES, INDIA, SUNNY SOUTH, LEVANT, 
ACADIA, OCCIDENT, ORIENT, CLASSIC LANDS, NORTHERN 
LANDS, EUROPE. 

Each, 1 volume, small 
covers, $1.75. Cloth, gilt, $2 





instructive, 





ee. illuminated board 
oeade 


| For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt 


of price by the publishers, 
_ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 











IN THE SELECTION OF 


‘A CHOICE GIFT 


or of an addition to one’s library, elegance 
and usefulness will be found combined in 


, 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


3 
a" 


BAO 3609 UOISIACY 


A New Book from 
Cover to Cove 


SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Ten years revising. 100 editors employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM .& CO., Springfield, Mass. 




















A quarter pint 








NO HOME COMPLETE 


WITHOUT 


Extract of Beef 
and FLUID BEEF. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIBBY, McNEIL & LIBBY, 
Chicago, lil., U. &. A. 


THE LOVELL SAFETY. 


A New Bicycle Which the Public Likes. 


While thousands within the last decade have 
enjoyed the sport of cycling, the fact is neverthe- 
less obvious that many thousands more have been 
deterred from enjoying it in consequence of the 
high prices demanded for a really good wheel. 

It remained for the John P. Lovell Arms Com- 
pany of Beston to change this state of affairs. It 
was last year that the public first became aware 
that there was a new low-priced safety bicycle on 
the market,a wheel strictly high grade, and equal in 
every particular to any manufactured in America 
or Europe. As previous to this all manufac- 
turers had charged a very large price for a first- 
class wheel, the John P. Lovell Arms Company 
is therefore the first house that has ever offered 
the public such a wheel at a price that does not 
place it beyond the reach of the average person’s 
purse. The company that manufactures this 
wheel (the Lovell Diamond Safety) is one of the 
oldest of all the manufacturing and mercantile 
houses in New England, having been established 
in 1840. 

Besides being now one of the leading bicycle 
firms in the United States, the John P. Lovell 
Arms Company is and has been for years a well- 
known manufacturer and dealer in firearms and 
sporting goods of every description. 

On June 13 of last year, the firm celebrated its 
half-century anniversary. The founder of this 
enterprising house, Mr. John P. Lovell, although 
over 70 years of age, is still an important and 
active member of this world-famed house. 
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REG. 


Introduced this season to the American public by 
Messrs. Albert Lorsch & Co., New York, has 
proved an instant success. This stone, which is 
cut precisely like a diamond, has its fire and 
prismatic colors, and is the closest imitation to 
the real diamond that has ever been discovered. 

It is being mounted in fine settings by the leading 
manufacturers, making fascinating jewelry, easily 
mistaken by the uninitiated for genuine diamond 
jewelry. The resemblance is really marvellous. 


| For sale by all leading jewelers. Ask to see it. 


Lhe Semone, 





Complexion Powder 
Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never un- 
pleasantly noticeable. The test of time is per- 
haps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder has steadily gained in popularity for 
thirty years. Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 
iT ” 
MADE BY THE DUTCH PROCESS 


are “Treated with Carbonate of Soda, Magnesia, 
Potash or Bicarbonate of Soda.” 


To partially supply the loss of 
natural flavor and color caused by 
this treatment, fragrant gums and 
dyes are used. 


Dr. SIDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at 
pete | College, London, and Physician to the 
College Hospital, perhaps the greatest English 
authority on the action of drugs, states in his 
“Handbook of Therapeutics” that ‘the sustained 
administration of alkalies and their carbonates 
renders the blood, it is said, poorer in solids and 
in red corpuscles, and impairs the nutrition of-the 
body.” Of ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, and 
spirits of ammonia, he says: “These preparations 
have many properties in common with the alka- 
line, potash, and soda group. They possess a 
strong alkaline reaction, are freely soluble in 
water, have a high diffusion-power, and dissolve 
the animal textures. . . . If administered too 
long, they excite catarrh of the stomach and 
intestines.” 


For more than One Hundred Years 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. 
have made their Cocoa Preparations 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, using no 
PATENT PROCESS, ALKALIES or 
DYES. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CORTICELLI 
Wash Embroidery Silk. 





This is the best way to buy your Wash Silk. 
The spool keeps the silk clean, prevents shop- 
wear, and saves your time. This is also the best 
size for most kinds of fancy work. Buyers should 
look for the size EE and the brand “Corticelli’’ on 
one end of the spool; on the other the words 
“Wash Silk — Fast Color’’ should appear. ‘‘Flor- 
ence Home Needlework” for 181 is now ready. 
It teaches how to make from Corticelli or Flerence 
Silk, Crocheted Slippers, Scarfs (3 new styles), 
Belts, Beaded Bags, Macreme Lace, etc. 96 pages 
fully illustrated. This book will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents. Mention year. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


Fiorence, Mass. 

















HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 








LUNDBORQ’S 


FAMOUS 


PERFUMES, 


IN FANCY YACKAGES, MAKE MOST 


ACCEPTABLE 


HOLIDAY 
GFF Ts. 


Fine Perfumery is Always 
Appreciated. 





gPECIA 
NOTICE 


Complying with the general request, all 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


for sale in the United States will in future be covered with a 








Quickly Soluble Pleasant Coating, com- 
pletely disguising the taste of the Pill 
without in any way impairing its wonder- 
ful efficacy for the cure of Sick Headache, 
Constipation and many 


Bilious and Nervous Disorders. 
Price, 25 cents a Box. 


Beecham’s Pills are made only in St. Helens, England, and can be 
found at nearly every drug store and country store in the United States 
and Canada. If not found there send P, O. Order for 25 cents to B. F. 
Allen Co., 365 Canal Street, New York, and a box will be sent by mail. 





THE BEST GIFT 


Of Providence is good health. Without that, other gifts are of little 
value. As few people are absolutely free from some form of blood 
disease, —humors, pimples, rheumatism, eczema, catarrh, —a present, 
consisting of a package of Ayer’s 





Sb My .  Barcanari ' é Stee ail 
eS KE iy wie Sarsaparilla, rarely ¢ omes amiss. To 
4 oy a Sie 4 the aged, especially, with their poor 

> = ZB , * ° ° . 
‘ ; typ appetite, feeble circulation, and im- 


poverished blood, this medicine is 
sure to be welcome. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


is not only the best blood-purifier, 
but it is also the best tonic, and, un- 
like other medicines, is as agreeable 
to the taste as a cordial. 


“Some time since I was afflicted with a 
severe bowel difficulty. My vitality seemed 
to be rapidly diminishing, my appetite failed, 
my tongue was badly coated, and my 
strength was gone. In this enfeebled con- 
dition, I was induced to try Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. I had not taken many doses before I 
noticed a decided change for the better. My 
appetite and strength returned, and my 
whole system manifested renewed vigor. I 
regard my improved condition as due en- 
tirely to the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” — 
E. B. Stmonps, Zx-State Senator, Deacon of the Congregational Church, Glover, Vt., aged 83. 

“T was troubled with a sore hand for over two years. Being informed that the cause 
was scrofula, I took Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and was cured.”—H. HINKIns, Riverton, Nebr. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by all Druggists. 


Has Cured Others, Will Cure You. 


CURE YOUR COUGH 


With Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral —the most effective remedy for all diseases of the throat 
and lungs. It cures bronchitis and croup, relieves asthma, removes hoarseness, promotes 
expectoration, soothes and heals the inflamed mucous membrane, and induces repose. If 
taken in the first stages of consumption, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral prevents further progress 
of the disease, and even in the later stages, relieves many of its distressing symptoms. 
“In the winter of 1889 I took a severe cold, which, in spite of every known remedy, 
grew worse, so that the family physician considered me incurable, supposing me to be in 
consumption. As a last resort, I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and, in a short time, the 
cure was complete. I am never without this medicine.”—G. W. YOUKER, Salem, N. J. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J, C. Ayer § Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by all Drugégists. 





600 SONGS ws. 30 CENTS: 


This is the greatest, the cheapest, the best, and by long odds the most satisfactory Songster, 
words and music, ever published. It contains English, Irish, Scotch and American Songs, 
both Comic and Sentimental, all embraced in 256 pages, finely printed on good paper. 
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setsy Baker 
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slue-eyed Mary 
lue-eyed Milly 
lue tail fly 
obbin’ around 
‘old privateer 
jonnie Dundee 
jonny Boat 
jowery gals 
rave old oak 
rian born 
roken yoke 
ruce’s address 
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Captain Megan 
Castilian maid 


pd 
Clare de kitchen 
Concealment 
Comrades 
Cynthia Sue 
Jandy Pat 

an’ river 
Darby the blast 
Dearest Mae 
Departed days 
Dermot Astore 
Jing, dong bell 
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jog and gun 
Jon’t come late 
Dream is past 
ream on 
emerald Isle 
cureka 
Ever of thee 
airy tempter 
‘arewell ladies 
Farmer's boy 
finigan’s wake 





Flee as a bird 
Gaffer Grey 
Galley are 
Garabaldi hymn 
Girls and boys 
xreen sleeves 
— al 
appy thought 
tigh and Mary 
idy Ann 
n Old Madrid 
n my cottage 
n the starlight 
wish you well 
won't be a nun 
Janet's choice 
Jim along Josey 
im Brown 
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ohnnie Cope 
ohnny Sands 
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Caty’s letter 
Cillarney 
Cnight errant 
Lancashire lass 
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Lanigan’s ball 
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Little barefoot M 
Little Bo-peep M 
Little boy blue M 
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os Tubal Cain 
Ole gray goose 
Ole hy 

O! Mr. Coon 
Our little queen 
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Little Sunt 
Long-tai!l blue 
Long, weary day 
Lorelei 

ottie Bell 
Louisiana belle 
sover’s request 
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urmuring sea 


ush, mush 
usical wife 
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Lubby Dine Nelly Gray 
Lucy Neal No one to Sow 
Maggie Lauder | Not married yet 


Sopq ciate secret | O baby mine 


Maiden'’s prayer 





Mary Biane 


¢ 
Mary and John | Old Grimes 
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Pesky Ike 

Pilot 

Playmates 
Poachers 

Polly 

Poor old maids 
tanordine 

ose ofAllandale 
feel o’ Bogie 

ed, red rose 
equest 

tesulve 

obin Adair 
obinson Crusoe 
tollicking rams, 
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raby’s daughter| Caller Herrin First love ary Morrison | Old King Cole Rural felicity 
aby mine Cana: isher Kathleen Aroon ary of Argyle | Old King Crow easide cottage 
Bachelor's fare | Captain Jinks Fisher's child Catty darling ary's dream Old maid's ball ettin’ on a rail 


habby genteel 
shamroc! 


meee fife 
Standard-bearer 
Standard watch 
weet Kitty May 
weet long ago 
wiss boy 

That is Love 
Treadmill 
Twilight dews 
Vicar of Bray 
Washing day 
Watcher 
Watchman _ 
What Katy did 
Whisper of love 
Widow Malone 
Willie Reil: 
Wounded hussar 
Yankee doodle 
Ye merry birds 
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m I still beloved ‘omin’ thro’ the rye | Grave of Napoleon | Little don of Spain {| My old Aunt Sally | Rock-a-bye baby 
arney Brallaghan | Coleen Bawn Homeless to-night | Little fishermaiden | Old Dan Tucker Schweet little Katy 
sattle of Otterburne | Cruelty toJohnny | Home of my heart | Little Maggie May | Old Ireland forever imon the cellarer 
Selle ob Baltimore | Dawning of the day | Home, sweet home | Little Miss Muffet Old kitchen clock Solomon's temple 





























irds in the night Down east lovers Indian's death song | Looney Mactwolter | Oldoaken bucket | Star of Bethlehem 
irth of St. Patrick | Fading, still fading | Joe ob Tennessee Love's ritornella Old Rosin the beau | Star of the evening 
slack-eyed Susan Father Abbey’s will | Kitty of Coleraine | Maggie by my side | Origin of the harp ‘en little niggers 
rose and butter Female auctioneer | Laird o' Cockpen Marsellaise hymn Over the mountain | Three blind mice 
Casttes in the air Flying trapeze Lass o' Patie’s Mill | Mary of Tipperary | Picayune Butler ‘Tis midnight hour 
6 , boys, cheer German fatherland | Love's old sweet so’g | My little lost Irene | Polly, wolly, doodle | Twig on Shillelah 
Cheval er's lament | Ginger's wedding Letter in the candle | My mother's bible | Poor married man | Virginia rose-bud 
Come back to Erin | Giysey's warning Life let us cherish | My pretty pearl ueer Little man | Warblings at eve 
Come, let's to bed Give a kiss to me Little are! blossom ! My pretty yaller gal uilting party | Watch on the Rhine 
Act on the square, boys ‘arewell to the forest — | “ve lost my bow bow | Nothing true but heaven! Speed away! speed away 
Alice, where art thou? Father is drinking again) Kinloch of Kinloch | O fair dove, O fond dove} Star-spangled banner 
Annie o' the banks o’ Dee | Flirting in the starlight | Kiss behindthe door | Oft in the stilly night Stay at home to-night 
Arm in arm with Lizzie | Four-leaved Shamrock | Kissing thro’ the bars | O, hush thee, my baby | Stop dat knockin 
Aunt Jemima’s plaster om, God and rigkt | Kiss me quick and go Old cuff in the morning | Such a beanty Idid grow 
\way with melancholy | Girls are not so green Life on the ocean wave — O love will venture in Such a gettin’ upstairs 
sattle cry of freedom Goosey, goosey, gander | Little Annie Rooney | Only a few faded roses | Sparking Sunday night 
seacon-light of home Grandmother's lesson Little maid of Arcadee | O ye tears, O ye tears Sweet Katie Connor 
lack-eyed Susanna reen little shamrock Little voices at the door | Paddle your own canoe | Switzer's song of home 
onnie Earl of Murray ‘appy hours at home Love among the roses Partant pour Ja Syrie Take back the heart _ 
right rosy [ae arpa, the merchant Maltese boatman’s song | Pass on, colored man here’s music inthe air 
rown-eyed Bessie Lee aunts of childhood Married man’s lament —_| Peal of the village bells | There's sure to be aw 
Cauld Kail in Aberdeen | He never said heloved | Memories of my mother | Picture of my mother Up in a balloon, boys 
C 's 1% dy Hickory, dickory, dock | Moon behind the hill Pinafore on the brain Vale of our own Genesee 
Come rest in this bosom Tistory ob de world | Moon dim'd her beams | Prayer during battle Vilikins and his Dinah 
Dandy Broadway swell tow can I leave thee | Mr. Grimgruffinhoff | Pussy cat, pussy cat Wearing 'o the green 
Dandy Jim o’ Caroline lunters of Kentucky My bible leads to glory | Rocky road to Dublin 
Don't you go, Tommy would not forget thee | My dear old wifeandI | Rob Roy Macgregor And 238 others. 
All of the above in one peek, & mail, rostepald for thirt conte, stamps or silver, 4 books for 


$1.00. Address M. F. TRI » 408 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





PALACE 
ORGANS, 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGAN CO., 











Reasonablolprices and verme bork Miolessl see: 
e8 erms, w - 
tail. You will do wisely to find out about these goods WORCESTER, MASS. 
before buying others. Catalogues free. Address 


or B NJO self-taught without notes 
GEO. P, BENT, morscrurer, CHICAGO, U.S.A, [GUITAR siuttowete Charts, ots Sou groular 
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nT rent 


How to obtain one free. Twenty 
three first premiums in one year. 
Large book for stamp. 

A. F. Williams, Bristol, Conn. 


SHORTHAND TAUCHT BY MAIL. 


Zo save Ment £3 to lengthen lifes 
=. 2. > Res a-e~ 


FRANK A. BUSH, Belleville, Kansas. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 
Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAA 
CUSHIONS. Whispers heard, Com- 
fortable and self adjusting. Successful where all Reme- 
dies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, > 853 Broedway New 
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York. Write for Illustrated Book of Proofs FRE 
DOUBLE WATCHES, BICYCLES. 
Breech-Loader All kinds cheaper than else- 
where. Before you buy, 
$7.99. send stamp for catalogue to 
RiFLESS2.00 THE PoweLt & CLEMENT Co. 
PISTOLS 75¢ 166 Main St., Cincinnati, 0 
EASTMAN COLLEGE Toons ty.” 
offers both sexes the best ‘advantages fora practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 
teed to fo tae 
a larger per cent, of cases 
similar devices combined. The same to 
tively invisible. Worn months with- 
‘out removal. 4.A.WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 
if Joa wasttait 
iCYCLES, 
= RIGYEL ies, 
Throat Trouble 
Impure Blood and 
Pg 
§ Use London Remedy. 
Post-paid, 25 cts. THE LONDON he Box 177, Chicago, Ill. 
Chart and circular free. Will teach 
any one to play a tune in ten min- 
—, Op 
ention this pa 
fich: 


EASTMAN COLLECE, Povenkeersix, N. Y., 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
SOUND DISCS #53; 
os af the Ears as glasses are to the eyes, Posi- 
RIPPLES, oy 
¥ MF@. ©0., Elyria, 0. Box J. 
Deranged System, 
LEARN TO PLAY THE MOUTH-ORGAN. 
Send 2-cent stamp for Cata- 
Detroit, ™ 


Agts. w 
Music Nove.tty Co., 


® a 
MUSIC [S89 2 Sean Fearn music without ty 
F aid of a teacher. RAPID, 

ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. NOTES, CHORDS, 
TAUGHT ACCOMPANIMENTS, HARMONY. Send stamp 

for Music Journal. Circulars free. Address 

G.S. Rice Music Co, 243 State St. Chicago 
SEN for our list of 19 


Catalogs of Music 
a 



































Instruments. 
2 Gentral St., 
Boston, Mass. 
DI INFECTANT for Domestic, Stable or Kennel 
use. Rudolph’s is best. Pints 75 cts., do: ays 
SHAMP por Domestic or Kennel use. Hudolp n’s is 
be: Pints % cents, dozen $4. 
Ll U c EMENT for Rubber Boots, Bieyele Tires, 
c. Rudolph’s is best. 14 Pints 35 cts., doz. 
RU DOL PH MANUFACTURING CO., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
PORTRAIT CUFF BUTTONS, 

Correct likeness in oil colors for relatives 
and friends, in rolled plate with lever 
backs. Orders filled promptly on receipt 
of price, $1.00. Send photograph for copy. 
Initials in ee . blue or white enamel, 
same price. . WILSON CO., 38 FRIEND 

SHIP ST., Pnovnen NCE, R. I. 

To be HAPPY Play 
6“ ” 
HALMA. 
THE POPULAR GAME. 

Just the thing for a HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
For Sale A Deale.s in Holiday —s Every waees, 
r Sent by Mail on Receipt of $1.00 

_ HORSMAN, Publisher, 341 Broadway, New York. 
PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 
The popular favorite ‘or dressing 
the a9 restoring colo when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops the hair falling. 
and is sure to please. SOc. & $1 a! 
Druggists. 
AR 
¥5u CONSUMPTIVE? 
Use Parker’s Me = ve Tonic. It cures the worst Cough, 
Weak Lungs,Debility,Indigestion,Pain.Take in time.5 





A SILK OFFER! 


25 Skeins Imported Embroidery Silk, ass’d colors, 12c. 
25 Skeins Imported Filoselle, assorted colors, . . 12c. 
25 Skeins Imported Etching Silk, ass’d colors, . ; 12c. 
Large e Hank Imported aste Embroidery Silk, 15c. 

esigns Briggs. “ ae Patterns, . . 40c. 
Briges’ s’s Book of Desi 10e. 

Great Special Offer, hit for 70 cents. Address, 

CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 


Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to reliable 
porties throughout the United 
tates for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
uired until they are received. 
No obligation to keep goods if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 
JOHN MEDINA, 

463 Washington St., 

Boston, Mass. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., Says: 


Strange cases cured by my Medical Discovery 
come to,me every day. Here is one of Paralysis 

Blindness—and the Grip. Now. how does my 
Medical Discovery c sure all ¢ these ? I don’t know, 
unless it takes hold of the Hidden Poison that 
makes all Humor. 








VIRGINIA CiTy, NEVADA, Sept. 9, 189]. 

Donald Kennedy — Dear Sir: 1 will state my case 
to you: About nine years ago I was paralyzed in 
my left side, and the best doctors gave me no 
relief for two years, and I was advised to try your 
Discovery, Ww fhich did its duty, and in a few 
months I was restored to health: About four years 
ago I became blind in my left eye by a spotted cat- 
aract. Last March I was taken with La Grippe, 
and was confined to my bed for three months. At 
the end of that time, as in the start, then it struck 
me that your Discovery was the thing for me; 
so I got a bottle, and before it was half gone I was 
able to go to my work in the mines. Now in re- 
gard to my eyes, as I lost my left eye, and about 
six months ago my right eye became affected with 
black spots over the sight as did the left eye 
— perhaps some twenty of them — but since I have 
been using your Discovery they all left my right 
eye but one; and, thank God, the bright light of 
heav <I, is once more making its appearance in my 
left eye. I am wonderfully astonished at it, and 
thank God and your Medical Discovery. 

Yours truly, HaNK WHITE. 





MISCELL 
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a We Buy Collections and old U. 8. stamps. 
We solicit correspondence with the best class 
of stam We publish a monthly 

3 . Allstamps sold by 

us are guaranteed genuine. Sample lists ona 

papers free. A collection of 1,000 varieties and 
Album, post free, for $10. C. H. Mekeel | 


collectors. 
2 
Stamp “ Pu lishing Co., 1011 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo, 


JNGinceccs Gr2zy IT TREES to destroy 
imsects is necessary to secure 
JNG::. fruit. For full yo 
and outfits for hand or horse 
power at boston ge pla es 4 

fares FIEL 


ristol yh n, Lockpo: Y. 


ea STAne, Sa pame insae 10¢ 








L u Of | 4 postpaid for | Bill. 
MarksLinen,Cards,Papers, Everything 
jew Agents make BIG Money, 


g 
z 
LE 


THALMAN MFG. Co., 126 Balt. St., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


CHILD-CULTURE STUDY-CIRCLE. 


The new and prominent feature of The Kinder- 
garten Magazine commands the attention of every 
mother of small children. Practical home-helps 
given. One year $1.50; 3 months’ trial 30 cents. 
Kindergarten Pub. Co., 277 Madison S8t.,Chicago, Il. 


An unused l0c. Mexican 


id Largees pe! —, 
hee’ 
T cent. discount. rare ealiies 7 
ample copy of our monthly publi- 
cation the’ P stam, Collector'sCompanion” 
‘iption per year. We sel] genuine stam 
cheaper than any other dealer. Address, MOUND C: 
STAMP CO., 1322 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents and Boys 


Send 10c. for sample package and terms 
to Agents for the sale of these buttons, 
No needle needed to pt them on, and 
they sell to everybody like hot cakes. 
Big money mate sel ing them. Try 

em. N. D. Ingram, Holyoke, Mass. 


~ Advice to Dyspeptics. 


Contents: Deepeete and its causes. Experience of 
asufferer. Liver Complaint Sans disorder. Consti- 
pation a result of dyspepsia. to be taken. Food 
to be avoided. Mailed free m. any address. JOHN 
H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer. 


<PRINT YOUR $827,M0are te 
iP 

OWN CARDS Pee eae 

PRESS $3.00 bt a - 


Cirealar Size $8,00 KELSEY & CO. 


Press for a small 
mewspaper $44 Meriden, Connecticut. 


ELL MUSIC 


Woodward’s Musical Monthly. 

ceive sample copy _ ae  commiate pisces of latest vo- 
cal and instrumental m Add DEPT. A, Ls 
WARD’S MUSICAL MONTHLY: 342 Broadway,'N .¥. 


RoE SM |i 


Mitchell's Rheumatic Plasters. 


New Process DOC BISCUIT 


is entirely different from any other. 

i not cause diarrhoea. Dogs eat it in Mn 
erence to sr brands, and it costs no 
more. It contains pound for pound twice 
the nutritive e equalities of any other brand, 

nd for free book on management of dogs in health 
and disease. Retail price, 10c. pee lb. Samples sent by 
mail, 5c. Associated ‘anciers, N. Third 8t., Phila., Pa. 


escent BICYCLE 


1 wee 
A.W.GUMP&CO..Dayton,0. 


New Bicycles at reduced 
br a, 400 second- 
Difficult Repairing. 


"Mi ' 
AISA aU wen ee dee 


Papa suggested To-ma-to- 
ketch-up with the times, and 
supply the table with Shrews- 
bury Tomatoketchup. 



































— ” tas lustrated catalogue and 
terms to county agents. Address, 
N. Typewriter Co., Boston, Mass. 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money. Send once only and then buy of your ae 
tioner. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. 








keep t 
ries a yh ET hile 
mail on receipt of 
Book free. 
50., 400 N. Phila., Pa. 


NASAL \L CATARRH 


Yields readily and sppanently to the 
GIBBS RESPIRATO 


Bird Foo 





onve- 
Ft rnc | highly 
Re | none’ for lun 
home Night an 

orning. “tas ee thousa: ate Testi- 

my and on ree. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


Gripes RESPIRATOR Co., 36 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, 
to fade. e will send a 
will not regret it. W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, 


nient, 
endorsed. 


oe with “PERFEC- 

” Dyes will make 

besutitul carpets or rugs, 

and are guaranteed not 

ION” Turkey Red, Green, 

Medium: ‘Brown, Rose, and Orange Cotton Dyes, 

with new sample card and catalogue for 40 cents; 
gle package, 10 cents. Give them a t trial and 7 
e. 





ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from all 

, others, is cup shape, with Self 

adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 

itself to all itions of the body, 

while the ball in the cup presses 

back the intestines just asa per- 

son does with the finger. By. h light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely - R,. night, and a radical 
cure certain. Tels easy. dura oad eap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Lil. 


_ The Best 


Nurser 
prevents sick 
ness, wind col- 
ic ,indigestion; 
is’ self- cleans- 
ing,easy draw 


in; 
Endorsed and used vat highest medical authorities. 
“The Best’? and you will tolerate no other Bottle. Insist on 
your Druggist getting it for you. Descriptive circular free. 
Manifolt Co., 291 Church Street, New York, Manufacturen 


Tue MATCHLESS = Wllsesey 


RepeatineG Air Rirce 


“CHAMPION” AIR Ci CARBINE, $1.50 
send for book on Saaue 4 -t-- ow 
ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO.,CHICAGO,U.S.A. 


| GOOD NEWS TOLADIES. 
| GrenrAmenican New Departure. Beautiful 
7 | 








THE 


| Presents to Every Subscrib 
er. Greatest offer. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our celebra- 
Tone, Coffees, and Bakin 
Fears on, and see secure a beautifu 


atch,BrassLamp, 
many other Pre 
For poiomere address The Great American 
31 and 88 Vesey Street, P. O. Box 289, New York. 


cee reas se 
Castor, Webster’s Dictionary, 
miums. 
Tea Co., 





» Medicated Throat Bandage 


Positively relieves Quinsy. 


Gottve, rg ym raga, Fonsils, 


of Voice, Sianteeitats ont nd 
all Diseases of the Throat. 
A pleasant, soothing application, worn 
WSs e at aight, putruing its work while the 
—— leeps. Sent by mail for One 
~ ‘Teetimont 
*“The Throat 





E. G. HAZARD & CO., MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 


Ex = 
Mention this paper. The Physicians’ Remedy Co., Cin 











Charming Souvenir Catalogue Free, 





LOOK! 





lowin, 


hen you see this Advertisement write to us at 
as for our new 
which. Just Published. The 
of Musical Instruments in the World. Specially 


The Manufacturers of COnMIO SFi8s" 30 o a renowned —" 
the world-famed Illustrated in fancy colors by a new process. 
ORGANS and PIANOS & 


offer—which is the most liberal ever made—for the 
consideration of the American Public, who always Sppsectnte 
a genuine bargain and a good thing whenever they see i 


w 1891 Catalogue, Organ or Piano, say 
Handsomest Catalogue 


Desi; _ 


have determined to introduce their 
matchless instruments in every part 
of the oes > eo ie not al- 
d, and with 
teat “ed : view, be 
leave to submit the fol- 





A 


We 
ene 


Sty. 


oreh 
gee 


Stop 


(exactly same 
photograph), 
Botaves. 


pa DD a Complete Parlor Organ, 
., Specially warranted 10 years. 


Wonderful Offer! 


offer you our first- COR ORG rey High Grade, 
ned PAR GAN (altered for 
apel use w LO BPRS e a latest in 
and containing our Newly Invented & Patented 
Action, for the astonishingly low price of 
le No. 16, Sweet Home Organ 
as this taken from a 
Solid Black “Walnut Case, 5 
0 Effective sole Stops, 3 Sets 
estral Toned uble Octave 
lers, New Tone Swell, Grand Organ 
ell, ali known modern improvements, 
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a Cen 
This ‘old Establis 


their contracts to the letter. We réfer to the F 


OUR NEW PIANO CATALOGUE 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOGUE OF 


ays upon the 


monthly instatments 

aie. “id with am le capital, enables us to 
ed and Re japle CORNISH 

rst Nationa Bank 
thousands of dollars every day, to any of the Mercantile Agencies, and, what is better, to the thousands 
of happy purchasers all over the world who are using our Organs and Pianos to their complete satisfaction. 


is now ready, and is free upon application. Don’t buy elsewhere 
till you have seen it. 
first-class piano, at factory price, upon the easiest instalment plan in the world. Prices from $156. 


Goflase. worth of instruments ready and in —- of construction for our fall and holiday trade. 
shipped same day as received. No waiting. A Catalogue will cost you nothing, and will 


RCANS and INSTALMENT PLAN 


ASERS. When not con 

eash, gy are willing to sell on easy 
An experience ofa ey of 
he best ible corms ‘a rehasers. 
ORGAN AND PIAN NO COM carry out 
+. our city, wae we deposit 


We can save you money, and sell 


ORGANS OR PIANOS. We have one million 
Orders 


sav°) u money. 





WRITE AT ONCE. 











CORNISH & CO. 


ADDRESS TO-DAY, 


Old Established W ASHI NCTON, 


NEW 








and Peliabl.. _JERSEY. 

















RE RIABLE WOMAN 


n every cou 
bis the sale of Dr. Nichols’ Celebrated Spiral Spring 
Corsets and Clasps.Wages $75. r monthand expenses 
$3 sample outfit free. Send e for sample 
and terms. NICHOLS MF@. Co., 378 Canal St., New York 


2 N 


And STEREOPTICONS. all prices. Views illustra 
ting every sub ject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, 
- aA table i Ucapi 

te a, ment. 220 p. Gata. 
McALLISTER, ome Amuse 9. Nassau St., N. ¥ 


$5 to 0 er: per day, ae 
LIGHTNING BLATER 
ing jewelry,watches 
en &c. Plates pac 
ji] finest of jewel 

i new, on all kinds of etal 

with gold, silver or nickc?. 
No experience. No capita?. 
Every house has goods need- 
_ plating. Wholesale to 
ag hy = forcircu- 
z ce, le NO & 


HEARTBURN 


INDIGESTION. ACID STOMACH. 


Dr. Ware’s English Heartburn Lozenges 


Are guaranteed to cure heartburn, waterbrash and 
acid stomach, or money refunde Also cure indi 
gestion in first stages. py mame tised for 50 years. 
or sale by all druggists or by mail 


Address NYE & Cou, MILTON.” MASS. 


D. NEEDHAM'S SONs., 
Inter-Ocean Building, 
Cor. Madison and Dearborn Streets, 
CHICAGO, 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
And FLUID and SOLID EXTRACTS 
OF THE BLOSSOMS. The BEST 
BLOOD PURIFIER KNOWN, Cures 
Cancer, Comat aa Rheum, Eczema, 
Meee sar ms a7 ie ss, Wh Head: 
ache. /onstipa’ “bing hoo) in, 
Cough and all BLOOD’ DISEASE 
nd for circular, Mention ices 


























BARNEY & BERRY 


CATALOGUE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. FREE. 


“Do Not Stammer.” 


FOUR YEARS CURED. 

Mr. Elwyn Steck, 631 Chestnut s., yf Biodeiphie. Pa.; 
Miss Phoebe Fithian, Bridgeton, N r. R. Sayford, 
ist Nat. Bank, Harrisburg, Pa., and ‘Mie Ww Oaibernenn 
115 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Endorsed by Post 
master Gen. Wanamaker. Send for aa ce ic) ao to 

OHNSTON’S INS 
1033 Spring Garden ns Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pens =. Pens 


ESTERBROOK® 


Pens 


We are having more orders for 


Telegraph Operators 


Than we can fill. If you want 
to learn a trade that pays from 
$40.00 to $75.00 a month, we can 
teach you quickly and then 
= you at work. H. ope, 

or Telegraph, Chicago, St. 

Paul, Minneapolis and Omahs 

lway, writes us as follow 
= “I have never known of- r 
better time to learn telegraphy than now. There is 
great demand for operators. I could use fifteen or 
twenty to-day if lhad them.” Write for our circulars 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 


Janesville, Wis. 











For over FIFTY YEARS this old sovereign remedy for CA- 
TARRH and all its attendant re has been in use. It was 
ene Ad, CHAS. BOWEN, 3 —- — while Te — 

after gone out o 


rue gt : LP -D MARSHALL'S § $ ANUEFos = aout 4 


a IN 

AD and headacfie proceeding from y 4 “QUI KLY 

THE ie and it often sage Mhnd DEAFNESS. Keep outie well 

— Notice the Aytys signature of CHAS. BOWEN on 
the label. PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 

F. C. KEITH, Ceneral Agent, Cleveland, O. 


The TYPEWRITER. 
Dolla 





aa Typewriter has an automatic feed and aself-inking 
wheel, uses copying ink, will accommodate the largest 
elted letter paper, a ossesses many of the features of 
higher cost Machine. t will write a neat letter, with con 
siderable speed and for addressing envelopes, is especially 
useful. ltis a great educator for the oung, teaching spel 
ing, composition and punctuation, bes’ Jaes being very amus 
ing and fascinating. = page Catalogue FREE or seut wit! 
the Typewriter by express for $1.00; by mail 15e. extra 
Size, 3x4x9 inch. SATISI ‘ACTION GUARANTEED. Agts. wanted. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 65 CORTLANDT ST. N. Y. CITY. 


Hau : y 


su 8 


148 
“Hi it 


W. 45th 8t., N. ¥.,for Samples 


GARFIELD TEAS: 


comes 
ofbad eating;cures Sick Headache;re- 








esults 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 





